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A Special 


CLASS 
SUBSCRIPTION 
RATE 


to 


THEATRE 
ARTS 


IN GROUPS OF EIGHT 
OR MORE #8 $2.50 


(Regularly $3.50) 


Valuable as a text and sup- 
plementary reading for 
Universities, Dramatic 
Groups, Colleges, Study 
Clubs, High Schools, Thea- 
tre Workshops. Instructive 
to every student planning 
a career as actor, play- 


wright or technician. 


With a class subscription 
a free Teacher’s Chart is 
sent to teachers each 
month, a day in advance of 
the magazine. It is de- 
signed to provide a survey 
of features in each issue of 
Theatre Arts adaptable to 


class work and study. 
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Write for free sample 
Teacher’s Chart 


THEATRE ARTS, Ine. 


130 West 56th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 

















SZ tamatic Workshop ERWIN PISCATOR, Director 


OF THE NEW SCHOOL 
ANNOUNCES NEW HEADQUARTERS 


To take care of an expanding student body, the Dramatic 
Workshop of The New School has acquired a profession- 
ally-equipped theatre for all Workshop activity ... 
The PRESIDENT THEATRE 
48th Street, Broadway and Eighth Avenue 


Special new combination courses for evening students 
APPLICATIONS AND AUDITIONS NOW e 


66 West 12th St., New York 11, N. Y. 2 


FOR INFORMATION: 
Gramercy 7-8464 











THEODORA IRVINE 
STUDIO FOR THE THEATRE 
Clark Gable, Jeffrey Lynn, John Shepperd, J 
Barker, Anne Baxter, Marsha Hunt, Cornel Wilde, 

and John Dall among those trained. 


28th YEAR of STARMAKING 
STAGE-SCREEN-RADIO 


DAY AND EVENING COURSES 


Productions for Talent Scouts 


REGISTRATION 
OPEN 
Accredited by Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration (G.I. Bill of Rights) 
SATURDAY CHILDREN’S CLASSES 
15 West 67th St., New York 23, 
EN 2-3345 
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OF DRAMA & RADIO 


31st Year 
@ STAGE 
@ SCREEN 
@ RADIO 
@ TELEVISION 


Acting, Directing, Teaching. Courses in 
Effective Speech, Personality and Poise. 
Public Appearances while in training. 


Separate High School and Children’s Departmest 
Day and Evening Classes 
NEW TERM BEGINS DEC, 1 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
(Radio City) 
630 Fitth Avenue New York 20, N. Y. 
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SCHOOL OF 


RADIO and THEATRE 


Comprehensive 2-year course 
in Radio and Theatre Arts 


ANNOUNCING STATION ROUTINE 
NEWSCASTING ACTING 
ADVERTISING MAKE-UP 
SCRIPT WRITING THEATRE 
RADIO MUSIC TELEVISION 
PRODUCTION VOICE 
DICTION 
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Write for Catalog 
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LeQUORNE 


HOUSE of the DANCE 


5 West 46th St., New York City 
(Off Fifth Avenue) LO 3-0176 


Ballroom, Ballet, Tap, Toe, Musical Comedy, 
Acrobatic, Limbering and Stretching, Body 
Sculpture and Exhibition Dancing 


BEGINNERS—ADVANCED 
PROFESSIONALS 


Classes and Private Lessons Daily Till 10 P.M. 


An Entire Building Devoted 
to Dancing 











THEATRE WORKSHOP 


WINTER TERM OPENS JAN. 14 


Day and Evening Classes 
Complete Training for 


STAGE ¢ SCREEN « RADIO 


© Stage Technique 
© Stagecraft 
© Play Production 
© Screen Technique 
e Radio 





Talent Scouts Cover Weekly Plays 
FORMERLY MAX REINHARDT WORKSHOP 
Approved for G. |. Bill of Rights 


WES 11-3 Ga ae 
HOLLYWOOD 36, CALIF. 
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50th Year. Pupils: Peggy Ann Garner, Lee Tracy, Lizabeth 


Scott, Una Merkel, Fred Astaire, Don Dunphy, Laurette 
Taylor, Ete. 
RADIO « STAGE « SCREEN 
LEARN TO ACT BY ACTING 
Stock Theatre appearances (while learning) in late Broad 
way successes and new plays seen by producers 
DEPARTMENTS 
(1) Modem and Classic Drama, Speech Arts 
(2) Vocal, Opera, Musical Comedy, Popular 
(3) Tep, Ballet, Toe and Concert Dencing 
(4) Radio, Singing, Acting, Announcing 
FALL TERMS: LATE FALL AND MIDWINTER 
Separate High School and Children’s Annex 
Catalog — Apply Secretary 
1780 Broadway, N. Y. 19 
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KATHERINE DUNHAM 
SCHOOL OF DANCE 


220 West 43rd Street, New York City 


ENROLLMENT FOR THE MOST 
COMPLETE EDUCATION IN DANCE 
Primitive Rhythm 
Percussion ¢ Ballet * Modern | 

Dunham Technique 
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Bind 
Your 1945 Issues of 


THEATRE ARTS 


in 2 volumes, with index, 


$5.00 


Bound volumes of Theatre Arts 
form a valuable addition to 
your library — An_ authorita- 
tive record in text and illustra- 
tion of the ever changing 
theatre of the world — impor- 
tant for reference and enter- 
tainment. 


Send us your copies before 
December 31st. We will sup- 
ply the December, 1945, issue 
free. Missing 1945 numbers 
supplied at 35 cents each. 


If you have other complete 
years they can also be bound 
at this time at $5.00 per year. 
We will quote prices on miss- 
ing numbers. 


THEATRE ARTS, INC. 
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Current Movies 
and a 
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Norris Houghton 


OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN, || 


America’s leading lyricist and one 
of Broadway’s most active 
producers, 


John Hutchens 


SPENCER TRACY 


Returning to the stage after fifteen 
years’ success in Hollywood. 
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See for 
Y ourself 


Plays with and without music now in 
New York, and some to look forward to, 
with a list of those that have closed since 
the last recording. (Date of opening ap- 
pears in parentheses after the title.) 

Also recommended films for discrimi- 
nating moviegoers. (Only recent pictures 
now or soon to be in general release are 
included.) 

Plays and films reviewed in this 
issue are marked*. 


ON THE BOARDS 


LIFE WITH FATHER (Nor. 8, 1939) now 
in its seventh year, this comedy of home 
life in the Eighties by Russel Crouse and 
Howard Lindsay threatens to turn into an 
all-American classic. (Oscar Serlin) 


OKLAHOMA! (Mar. 31, 1943) sunniest of 
musicals, based on Lynn Riggs’ play, with 
music by Richard Rodgers, text by Oscar 
Hammerstein II and Agnes de Mille’s 
dances. (Theatre Guild) 


THE VOICE OF THE TURTLE (Dec. 8, 
1943) John van Druten’s ingratiating 
comedy interpreted by Martha Scott and 
Elliott Nugent. (Alfred de Liagre, Jr.) 


FOLLOW THE GIRLS (Apri 8, 1044) 
musical comedy by Guy Bolton and Eddie 
Davis. With Gertrude Niesen. (Al Borde) 


HATS OFF TO ICE (June 22, 1944) with 
Freddie Trenkler and Carol Lynne. Stag- 
ing by Catherine Littlefield. (Henie and 
Wirtz) 

SONG OF NORWAY (Aug. 21, 1944) a gay 
operetta based on Edvard Grieg’s life and 
music, freshly sung by a musical cast 
headed by Irra Petina. Dances by Balan- 
chine. (Edwin Lester) 


ANNA LUCASTA (Aug. 30, 1944) The 
American Negro Theatre’s production of 
Philip Yordan’s drama soundly acted by a 
fine cast. With Hilda Simms and Frederick 
O'Neal. (Wildberg) 


BLOOMER GIRL (Oct. & 1944) musical 
with lovely trappings. Script and score, 
Harburg and Arlen; sets, Lemuel Ayres; 
dances, de Mille. (W2lson-Goldstone) 


I REMEMBER MAMA (Od¢t. 19, 1944) with 
Mady Christians in the lead. John van 
Druten’s dramatization of the Forbes’ 
stories makes excellent theatre fare. 
(Rodgers-Hammerstein) 


HARVEY (Nov. 1, 1944) Frank Fay ushers 
an invisible, tall, white rabbit to town in 
Mary Chase’s pixy comedy. With Jose- 
phine Hull. (Brock Pemberton) 


THE LATE GEORGE APLEY (Nov. 21, 
1944) Leo G. Carroll as a delightful Bos- 
ton Brahmin in the John Marquand- 
George Kaufman version of the novel, 
directed by the latter. (Max Gordon) 


A BELL FOR ADANO (Dec. 6, 1944) John 
Hersey’s heartwarming story of an AMG 
wy in Sicily, turned into good theatre 
by Paul Osborn. With Fredric March and 

the bell. (Leland Hayward) 


DEAR RUTH (Dec. 13, 1944) an absurd 
idea from voy of Norman Krasna, gaily 
directed by Moss Hart, in the Junior Miss 
tradition. With Lenore Lonergan. (Joseph 
Hyman and Bernard Hart) 





“HITS WITH A JOYOUS SANG!” 


—Coleman, Mirror 


JOSEPH M. HYMAN & BERNARD HART 


present 





Death 


A New Comedy by NORMAN KRASNA 
Directed by MOSS HART 
HENRY MILLER’S Theatre, 43rd St., E. of B’way 


|| ON THE TOWN (Dec. 28, 1944) engay 
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“THE HIT ICE — OF THE CENTURY.” 


— Garland, Journal-American 


“A TERRIFIC BARGAIN ...TAKE THE 
WHOLE FAMILY.” — Coleman, Mirror 


Z5¢ = $1.25 + $1.65 pias tax 


Sat. Eves. Only: 75¢ to $2.40 Plus Tax 
SONJA HENIE and ARTHUR M. WIRTZ 
present 


HATS OFF TO ICE 
CENTER THEATER 


Rockefeller Center Co. 5-8474 
America’s Only Ice Theatre 


Eves. 8:40, Sunday 8:15. No Monday Pert. 
Mats. Wed., Sat. 2:40, Sun. at 3. 


Mail Orders Filled 











“An urbane, literate and completely charming 
play — delightful theatre, brilliantly produced." 
— Morehouse, Sun 


MAX GORDON presents 


THE LATE 
GEORGE APLEY 


By JOHN P. MARQUAND 
& GEO. S. KAUFMAN 


with LEO G. CARROLL 


Janet Percy Margaret 
BEECHER WARAM DALE 
LYCEUM 45 St. E. of B'y CH 4-4256 
Eves. 8:40 Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:40 











NEW YORK’S NO. 1 
MUSICAL HIT! 











45th St. West 


MARTIN BECK THEATRE 43", 5" xte* 


Eves. 8:40, Matinees Wed. and Sat. 2:40 
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musical with emphasis on dances 
Jerome Robbins to Bernstein's 

directed by George Abbott; sets by om 
Smith. With Sono Osato. (Feigay.Smig 


UP IN CENTRAL PARK (Jay, 27) 
New York in a musical comedy Oe 
piece with Romberg’s tuneful Music 
Bay’s evocative sets. (Michael Todd) ‘" 


DARK OF THE MOON (Mar. 14) fig 
ard Richardson’s and William ‘i 
arresting musical fantasy about a Wits, 
Boy played by Richard Hart. (Lee Shuberi 


THE GLASS MENAGERIE (Mg . 
Tennessee Williams’ sensitive ang i. 
minating play brilliantly performed jy 
Laurette Taylor; Eddie Dowling actip, 
directing (with Margo Jones) and ¢p 
producing. (Dowling-Singer) 


CAROUSEL (Ar. 19) a lovely and tune 
New England version of Liliom by Ry. 
gers and Hammerstein, gaily set and 
tumed by Mielziner and White with Agnes 
de Mille ballets and Mamoulian directig; 
(Theatre Guild) 7 


MARINKA (July 18) a musical version 
the Mayerling tragedy, concocted }; 
George Marion and Karl Farkas to F 
Kalman’s score. (Leventhal-Howard) 


*THE RYAN GIRL (Sept 24) Edmui 
Goulding’s melodrama with June Havy 
as the ex-Follies girl. Directed by th 
author. (Shuberts-de Courville) 


* YOU TOUCHED ME (Set. 25) based 
a D. H. Lawrence story, by Tennesse 
Williams and Donald Windham, Edmux 
Gwenn, Catherine Willard, Montgomen 
Clift, with Mr. McClintic  directin; 
(Guthrie McClintic-Lee Shubert) 1 


* DEEP ARE THE ROOTS (Sept, 26) b; 
Arnaud d’Usseau and James Gow, abor 
a Negro soldier’s return to his souther 
home. Elia Kazan directing. (Kerms 
Bloomgarden and George Heller 


*CARIB SONG (Sept. 27) Katherix 
Dunham’s West Indian show with sets 
Jo Mielziner and costumes by Motley 
(George Stanton) 


POLONAISE (Oct. 6) Chopin musical z: 
ranged by Bronislaw Kaper; book bj 
Gottfried Reinhardt and Anthony Veille 
lyrics by John Latouche. With Jan Keipur 
and Marta Eggerth. Edward Duryea Dov 
ing directing. (Schmidlapp-Bloomfild) 


THERESE (Oct. 9) Thomas Job's dramati: 
ation of the Zola novel. Margaret Webste 
directing a cast including Eva Le G 
lienne, Dame May Whitty, Victor Jon 
(Klawans-Payne-Jennings) 


CLOSED 


* MR. STRAUSS GOES TO BOSTON (Sept. + 
Sept. 15) 

* DEVILS GALORE (Sept. 12-Sept. 15) 

MAKE YOURSELF AT HOME (Sept. 13—Sept. 1) 

THE WIND IS NINETY (June 21-Sept. 22) 
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*\ BOY WHO LIVED TWICE (Sept. 11-Sept. 2) 
* LIVE LIFE AGAIN (Sept. 29-Odt. 1) 


LOOKING FORWARD 


THE RED MILL, Revival of the Hea 
Blossom-Victor Herbert operetta we 
Eddie Foy, Jr., Michael O'Shea a 
Dorothy Stone. (Paula Stone-Hunt Siom® 
berg, Jr.) 
THE ASSASSIN, Irwin Shaw’s drama of the 
Darlan assassination, with Martin Gae 
directing. (Wharton-Gabel) 
BEGGARS ARE COMING TO TOW 


Theodore Reeves’ play with Paul Ke 
Luther Adler and Dorothy Comings 





































Harold Clurman directing. (Oscar 























“this Season’s First Amusing 






Ton. eee 1 
a new play in town — a play written 

face Atlast there ee a foilag for talk and character, 
COn baby men and women who are actors; a play 

8 by Of sc mel and carefully staged by a man who 
that the theatre can be a place of illusion 

bO)-Smii] bons frm.’ «JOHN CHAPMAN, Daily News 
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 Shuber A Romantic Comedy 
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Mar, i TENNONALD WINDHAM 
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med byl] gooTH THEATRE, 45 St., W. of B'way 
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and vn 
d tuneiy 
by Reg. 
and COs. 
thArs| MR aD ne es 
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ersion ¢ 
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P Haveg 
by thy Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
Book & Lyrics by OSCAR HAMM TERSTEIN, 2d 
Directed by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 







Jan Clayton, Jean Darling, 
Jean Casto 
Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 


4 John Raitt, 
Eric Mattson, 
MAJESTIC W. 


Christine Johnson, 
44th St. 
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The Musical Hit 


OKLAHOMA! 


Based on Lynn Riggs’ ‘“‘Green Grow the Lilacs’’ 

Music by Richard Rodgers — Book & Lyrics 
by Oscar Hammerstein 2nd Directed hy 
— Mamoulian—Dances by Agnes de Mille 
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ebste NOW — Colonial Theatre, Boston, Mass. 
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| THE RUGGED PATH, Robert Sherwood's | 


play about newspaper men in the past | 
tour years of conflict. With Spencer Tracy 
in the lead and Garson Kanin directing. 
(Playwrights’ Co.) 


ON THE SCREEN 


BLITHE SPIRIT, blithe indeed is this film | 
of the Noel Coward play, with Kay Ham- 
mond as the spirit and Rex Harrison, 
Constance Cummings and = Margaret 
Rutherford as the perturbed human 
beings. (United Artists) 

OVER 21, Sidney Buchman’s film adap- 

tation of the Ruth Gordon play, 

with Irene Dunne and Knox 
and, as though anything nec- 
essary, a first-rate script. 


THE LOST WEEKEND, an absorbing if 
gruelling film version of Charles Jackson's 
tee selling novel of a drunken binge. 
With Ray Milland as the drunkard, and 
Charles Brackett and Billy Wilder re- | 
sponsible for the skilful transfer from book | 
to screen. (Paramount) 


stage 

Alexander 

more were 
Columbia 


| 

THE STORY OF G., I. JOE, Lester Cowan's | 
film of the Ernie Pyle book, which cap- 
tures with authenticity and understand- 
ing the elusive qualities that go to make 
up the collective G. I. Joe. Acting (Bur- 
vess Meredith starred), direction (Williim 
Wellman), scriptwriting (Leopold At] 
Guy Endore, Philip Stevenson), all share 
credit for this fine motion picture. (United | 
-[rtists) | 


PHE TRUE GLORY, British and American 
record of the European campaign from 
D-Day to V-Day. An impressive summa- 
tion told in terms of the people as well as 
of the machines. Directed by C irol Reed 
and Garson Wanin. (( edunil 
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Drama Critics Award-YEAR’S BEST PLAY 


Eddie Dowling & Louis J. Singer present 
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A new play by TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 
with JULIE HAYDON & ANTHONY ROSS 


PLAYHOUSE J3 


48 St. 
Eves. 8:40. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:40 








“ ‘Harvey’ is one of those blessed theetri- 


cal events .. . has enchantment and infinite 
delight ... irresistible comedy which 
no theatre lover can afford to miss.” 

— BARNES, Herald Tribune 
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“A MUSICAL TREASURE!” 


— WALTER WINCHELL 





BROADWAY THEATRE, Broadway at 53 St. 
Eves. 8:30 Mats. Wed. & Sat. at 2:30 
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JOHN VAN DRUTEN, playwright-director, will soon have three plays on 
view: The Voice of the Turtle, I Remember Mama, The Mermaids Singing. 
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1945 


THE WORLD AND THE — 


THEY’RE BACK! — PROBLEM 
OF THE CITIZEN ARTIST — 
REPERTORY PLANS 

§ prin BACK. The older ones first 


and the stream not yet at flood. But 
the little gold discharge buttons grow 


men and women has begun. Reluctantly 
we let them go — two, three, four years 
ago. Some of our au revoirs turned out to 
be adieus. We knew that would have to 
be; that was the reason for our reluc- 
tance. Now we welcome others back: 
scenery once more by Jo Mielziner, by 
Donald Oenslager; scripts by Robert 
Sherwood, William Saroyan, Irwin Shaw; 
scores by Marc Blitzstein, Lehman Engel. 

They are back on the campus and the 
classroom stage, also; back in those com- 
munities that struggled along during the 
wartime seasons with two men and 
twenty women; back to form the theatre 
and the audience of tomorrow. Perhaps 
it is the names we do not yet know that 
challenge most, the talent that has been 
hiding in khaki and navy blue. Hiding is 
not the word; say, rather, just other- 
wise engaged on bigger business, greater 
deeds. Those are the ones we welcome 
with a special eagerness. 

We stand scanning their faces — the 
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THE AUTUMN ballet season in 
New York was under way even be- 
fore the theatre had reached its 
stride. On October 7, the Ballet 
Theatre began four weeks at the 
Metropolitan, during which Michael 
Kidd made his debut as choreo- 
grapher for On Stage, to music by 
Norman Dello Joio, decor by Oliver 
Smith. Other new works included 
The Gift of the Magi, music by Lukas 
Foss, decor by Raoul Péne Du Bois; 
and a new version of Stravinsky’s 
Firebird by Adolph Bolm. Even 
earlier, the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo had performed two weeks at 
the City Center, restaging Balan- 
chine’s Concerto Barocco and intro- 
ducing Comedia Balletica choreo- 
graphed by Todd Bolender. 
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MAURICE SCHWARTZ does not 
merely talk about a ‘repertory’ the- 
atre, he runs one. For twenty-five 
years the Yiddish Art Theatre, un- 
der his aegis, has given classic and 
modern plays for an audience unique 
in its devotion and enthusiasm. His 
staging of The Dybbuk, Yoshe Kalb, 
The Brothers Ashkenazi were mem- 
orable. This year he plans, for his 
Art Theatre on Second Avenue, at 
least five new productions for which 
Joseph Rumshinsky will provide 
music. He opened with The Three 
Gifts by J. L. Peretz. King Lear is 
scheduled for later in the year. 


cy 
IT IS hardly necessary to tell Amer- 
ican readers that the Theatre Guild 
has gone on the air, for most drama 
lovers across the country have doubt- 
less by this time heard one or an- 
other of the Guild’s past productions 
adapted for radio and presented on 
Sunday evenings over ABC. The 
first of the 39-week series was Wings 
Over Europe and it was followed by 
Facobowsky and the Colonel. Armina 


Marshall is in charge of the Theatre . . . 


Guild’s radio department, George 
Kondolf is producer and Homer 
Fickett director of ‘The Theatre 
Guild on the Air’. 


7 

ALINE BERNSTEIN has been 
elected President of the Costume In- 
stitute of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, a further acknowledgement 
of Mrs. Bernstein’s pre-eminence in 
the field of historic costume. She is 
also continuing her work as con- 
sultant to the Experimental Theatre 
at Vassar. 


* 
MEETINGS: The National Theatre 
Conference will be holding its an- 
nual meetings in New York, No- 
vember 23 to 25, and the American 
Educational Theatre Association has 
scheduled a full program of meetings 
for its conference in Columbus, Ohio, 
December 27 to 29. 
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strange new ones and the familiar older 
ones. What has war done to them? Has 
it taken something away or added some- 
thing strong? Men never remain the 
same, but it may take time to feel the 
change. The postwar theatre — their 
theatre — will be a while a-borning. 


A” AS the theatre artist takes up his 
task again, he will face a major 
decision, one posed by Stephen Haggard, 
the young English actor sadly numbered 
among those who will not come back. 
Writing in The Craft of Comedy (to be 
published here shortly by THEATRE 
ARTS), he questions ‘whether one is to be 
a great, an utterly self-absorbed actor, or 
whether one can allow oneself to lead a 
fairly normal life, with the wider spheres 
of interest which can develop one’s per- 
sonality beyond mere egoism.... | 
have often decided to leave the stage 
rather than endure this perpetual 
struggle between self-development and 
self-advertisement. I think the only thing 
that has prevented me from doing so has 
been the ever-increasing fascination 
which the art of the theatre exercises 
over me, and the sheer ambition of 
achieving perfection in this art — a hope- 
less ambition, of course, since we all 
know that no true artist ever believes he 
has achieved perfection.’ 


WwW A FEW months of the end of 
the war, the vague generalizations 
about what might be done toward ‘or- 
ganized theatre’ in New York have taken 
on blueprint form. At least two of the 
projects recently announced look more 
than hopeful and will be eagerly watched. 








THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


The originators of the first of these 
plans, The American Repertory Theatre, 
are three experienced producer-directors 
who have worked for many years both 
in regular Broadway productions and in 
the major ‘organized’ theatres of the 
last two decades. Margaret Webster, Eva 
Le Gallienne and Cheryl Crawford know 
whereof they speak when they talk about 
repertory. The new theatre they plan to 
launch together will get under way next 
year and envisages a change of bill 
nightly 
which six plays will be launched. Theirs 








peare, Ibsen, Shaw, O’Neill — but they 
also plan at least one new play each sea- 
son. 

A younger group, calling itself Theatre 
Incorporated and organized on a non- 
profit basis, will be directed by a board 
of six including Arnold Sundgaard, the 
playwright, Beatrice Straight and several 
members of the former Chekhov The- 
atre. Their plan is to launch a series of 
plays, both new and revivals, making 
use of the best talents available in the 
open market both as to actors and direc- 
tors, all this to be a first step toward a 
permanent New York repertory theatre 
which will have a continuous existence 
over the years. How these projects will 
work out in actuality is of course im- 
possible to foresee, but they — with such 
hopeful enterprises as the Equity-Li- 
brary productions by young actors and 
the widespread interest in national the- 
atre schemes (like the one published in 
THEATRE ARTS last month) — indicate a 
ferment in the air that bodes well for the 
American scene. 


FROM California comes word of 
new plays and playwrights. The 
Etherege Award for Comedy given 
by the Dramatists’ Alliance of Stan- 
ford University went to Malvin 
Wald and Walter Doniger for their 
Father Was President— the chief 
executive in this case being Theodore 
Roosevelt. Geneva Harrison’s The 
Daylight Grows won the award for 
serious prose drama offered by the 
Alliance in memory of Thomas Wood 
Stevens. It was produced in the late 
summer by Robert Brauns at the 
Hillbarn Summer Theatre in San 
Mateo. Summer Fury by James 
Broughton was presented as part of 
the Tenth Annual Dramatists’ As- 
sembly at the Palo Alto Community 
Center after winning the third award 
offered by the Stanford Dramatists’ 
Alliance for short plays. Stanford 
also saw the presentation of My 
Indian Family, Pearl Buck’s drama- 
tization of the Hilda Wehrner novel 
reportedly on its way to Broadway. 
Also slated for New York production 
is Arnold Sundgaard’s The Great 
Campaign, first tested at the Uni- 
versity of Texas. 


a 
BALLET was succeeded by opera 
at the New York City Center, when 
on October 3 a season of the latter 
opened with the first American per- 
formance of a new English transla- 
tion of Smetana’s The Bartered Bride, 
written originally for the Sadler’s 
Wells Opera Company in London. 
To the podium of the New York 
City Symphony came Leonard Bern- 
stein, succeeding Leopold Stokowski 
who takes a year’s leave of absence. 


Sd 
CELEBRATING five expanding 
years under the directorship of Er- 
win Piscator, the Dramatic Work- 
shop of the New School for Social 
Research has moved to larger quar- 
ters. A two-year lease on the Presi- 
dent Theatre will provide ample 
room for class and stage work. 
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Notes on the London Season 


NORRIS HOUGHTON 


NGLAND’S first theatre season in six years to open without the fear 
E or actuality of buzz-bombs or blitz is already in full swing. If a 
trend is to be noted it would be the continuance of the strong classical 
line that was the glory of London’s wartime stage. The Old Vic Thea- 
tre Company’s second season at the New has already opened with 
Henry IV, Part One in which Ralph Richardson portrays Falstaff, 
Laurence Olivier is seen as Hotspur and Dame Sybil Thorndike as 
Mistress Quickly. The Old Vic plans to follow with Henry IV, Part 
Two, both parts directed by John Burrell, the young man who staged 
last season’s Old Vic productions of Richard III and Arms and the 
Man with considerable style and distinction. Herbert Menges has 
composed a score and costumes and scenery are by Roger Furse and 
J. Gower Parks respectively. 

The Old Vic will follow Shakespeare with a provocative double bill: 
Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex and Sheridan’s The Critic. Miles Malleson, 
last season a member of John Gielgud’s Haymarket Theatre repertory 
company, will direct the eighteenth-century comedy and Michel 
Saint-Denis is to direct the Greek tragedy. This will be the latter’s 
first directorial assignment since he left the West End theatre early 
in the war to run the BBC’s programs beamed toward France. Oedipus 
Rex will have scenery by the distinguished painter, John Piper. 

The Old Vic has a corner neither on the classics nor on the per- 
manent theatres. It is true that John Gielgud’s company has had to 
abandon repertory during the time that Gielgud is fulfilling his com- 
mitment to play for the forces in India under ENSA, but the Hay- 
market houses his brilliant revival of Lady Windermere’s Fan. The 
Arts Theatre, on whose small stage classics are regularly to be seen, 
has inaugurated a Festival of English Drama, with Shaw’s Getting 
Married to be followed by Pinero’s The Thunderbolt, Sheridan’s 
School for Scandal, Farquhar’s Constant Couple and Hamlet. The 


Mercury Theatre under E. Martin Browne’s management will con- 
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PETER GRIMES AT SADLER’S WELLS 


Peter Pears in the name role, with Joan Cross and Leonard Thompson in 
the Sadler’s Wells production of Peter Crimes. Benjamin Britten’s new 
opera, which created something of a record by earning twelve repetitions 
last season at Sadler’s Wells, has graduated to the status of international 
news. With productions announced for several European capitals this win- 
ter, including Basle, Paris, Stockholm, Antwerp and London, American 
performance has been assured by the purchase of production rights by 
Eddie Dowling and Louis J. Singer. Montagu Slater is responsible for the 
sombre libretto of perversion and violent death which is based on the series 
of poetic vignettes, The Borough, by the nineteenth-century English poet, 
George Crabbe. The origina! style in which music and text are interwoven 
is described by Ernest Newman of the London Times as follows: ‘Apart 
from the more lyrical episodes . . . the greater part of the stage action is 
carried on in a sort of song-speech that keeps as faithfully as possible to the 
accents and rise and fall and easy flow of ordinary speech, while the or- 
chestra ‘“‘points”’ what is being said in a curiously effective w way. 


Angus McBean 





Angus McBean 


, ws 


~ 





PETER GRIMES is a lonely fisherman living on the outskirts of a nine- 
teenth-century coastal town. He has no friends but one, the schoolmistress 
Ellen Orford, who stands loyally by him when he is accused of the murder of 
one apprentice, only to be finally convinced of his guilt by the death of the 
second. Peter’s suicide forms the tragic and inevitable climax of the story. 
Above is Joan Cross as Ellen and Leonard Thompson as the apprentice. 











THE LONDON SCENE 


tinue as a permanent theatre with a one-play-a-month season of new 
works by poets, the first to be Norman Nicholson’s The Old Man of the 
Mountains. Sheridan and Pinero are also on the autumn schedule of 
H. M. Tennent, Edith Evans to appear in The Rivals and Sydney 
Howard in Dandy Dick. 

Another trend continuing from wartime London into this first post- 
war season is the importation of American drama. Probably the most 
talked of play in London last summer was Thornton Wilder’s TheSkin 
of Our Teeth, brilliantly staged by Laurence Olivier and equally bril- 
liantly acted by Vivien Leigh, Cecil Parker, Joan Young. It was inter- 
esting to observe that the last act of Colonel Wilder’s ‘comic strip 
of history’ became considerably more meaningful when seen during 
the first days of the European peace: the picture of man crawling 
back from his shelters into the ruins of his civilization to think to- 
ward a future might have been drawn the day before. 

The first new hit of the fall season is also an American play, 4 Bell 
for Adano, Paul Osborn’s adaptation of John Hersey’s novel which 
opened the last week in September. H. M. Tennent had imported 
H. C. Potter, who directed the New York production, to stage it in 
London; Robert Beatty played the role created by Fredric March. 
Other American plays on view included John Patrick’s The Hasty 
Heart, Kiss and Tell, Arsenic and Old Lace (entering its third year). 

Among new plays by British authors, The First Gentleman by 
Norman Ginsbury, author of Viceroy Sarah and responsible for the 
Old Vic’s version of Peer Gynt, is particularly notable for the perform- 
ance of Robert Morley as the Prince Regent in this play about Prin- 
cess Charlotte (Wendy Hiller) and her love for Prince Leopold of 
Saxe-Coburg. The First Gentleman is scheduled for Broadway. 

Comedies having for their theme the returning veteran on leave or 
demobilized are to be expected these days and London already has two 
of them. Robert Donat, who continues to produce at the Westminster, 
opened The Cure for Love last summer, playing himself the role of the 
returning army sergeant. In the autumn came a more serious comedy 
by Warren Strode, Young Mrs. Barrington. 

American soldiers and sailors on duty and on leave in London dur- 
ing the past couple of years will understand why Sweeter and Lower 
continues into the new season. This exceedingly funny intimate revue 
starring Hermione Gingold and Henry Kendall has more rollicking 
pace and slap-dash satire than any British musical now showing. 
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You Touched 
Me! 


Poetry, Passion and Politics 


Broadway in Review 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


FTER the usual seasonal false start — a week or two devoted to 
A the most incredible balderdash and nonsense — Broadway 
made a real effort to emerge from its wartime preoccupation with the 
trivial. In rapid succession, first-nighters were given a comedy, a 
tragedy, a problem play and a musical, each one of which sought to 
explore, in its particular field, some of the less trodden paths of thea- 
tre. That none of them was completely successful is of less importance 
than that the attempt was made. 

The first play to break the deadlock of inanity in which the theatre 
has been gripped since last spring, was Guthrie McClintic’s production 
of You Touched Me!, Tennessee Williams’ and Donald Windham’s 
‘romantic comedy’ which stemmed from a story by D. H. Lawrence. 
It should be noted that Lee Shubert is billed as co-producer (in as- 
sociation with, to be exact), that Mr. McClintic directed and Motley 
set the stage, that the cast is gathered, as are most on Broadway, from 
England, America and Hollywood. These disparate items, though 
they add up to a very typical Broadway picture, are in this case 
pertinent, for they contribute to the weaknesses as well as the virtues 
of the production. You Touched Me! is Tennessee Williams’ second 
play on Broadway, but it was written (and produced in Cleveland 
and Pasadena) before The Glass Menagerie. Very properly, the de- 
served success of last year’s Critics’ Circle prize-winner has set Mr. 
Williams’ stock high. He suffers in his second play from comparisons 
with his first, a possibly unjust but quite inevitable experience. Since 
the second is actually the first, the situation becomes slightly involved 
and makes it the more advisable to concentrate on the play in hand 
and on the various elements of production which bring it to life on the 
stage of the Booth, rather than on relative merits. 

The authors of You Touched Me! deal not only with ‘Life and 
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Growth amid all this mass of destruction and disintegration’, as the 
quotation from D. H. Lawrence on the program indicates, but also 
with the tragic and lonely separateness of human beings. The key 
of the play lies in its title; plot, characters, comic situations, excur- 
sions into fantasy, all these give flesh and body and laughter to that 
moment when separateness is bridged. The people involved are an 
old British sea-captain forcibly retired for drunkenness, living out his 
years in a world of memories and alcoholic escape. His only friend is 
a charity boy he adopted years before who, a man grown, has re- 
turned from years spent in Canada and as a fighter-pilot in the war. 
There is also the captain’s spinster sister, as isolated in her frigidity 
and denial of life as her brother is in the uncongenial surroundings of a 
strait-laced parish. The third member of the family is the captain’s 
daughter who has been molded externally in the image of her aunt. 
Sensitivity and its obverse, fear, hold her spellbound, drive her in 
panic from the approach of passion, but she can still be saved if the 
fighter-pilot can get through to her. It is an age-old fable — Brunn- 
hilde, Andromeda, the Sleeping Beauty — but presented here, for 
all the lightness of touch with which the authors handle it, with over- 
tones of urgency directly related to our own day. We must reach 
one another with sympathy and understanding, we must ‘touch’ one 
another, or we will all indeed be utterly destroyed. All this is con- 
veyed in a plot that does not take itself too seriously, that is halting 
and occasionally flat. But it has moments of tenderness and intensity 
that lift it above the average. 

Mr. McClintic has directed the play for comedy, an approach 
which some of his actors have taken as license to play in terms of 
farce. There is, in consequence, a clash between the poetic realism of 
the play, its tenderness touched with humor, and the straight theat- 
ricalism of this type of acting. The set itself is also marked by this 
duality. Half of it is a cluttered provincial drawing room, half a 
mock ship’s cabin where the captain drinks and dreams his life away. 
The action moves from one to the other with arbitrary changes of 
light to focus attention and establish mood. The dialogue also is 
unhampered by too strict an adherence to the probable. As in The 
Glass Menagerie, Mr. Williams uses a diction that is fresh and arrest- 
ing; his people speak with the license granted the poet, not in the 
idiom of the dictaphone. 
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The performances of Edmund Gwenn as the captain and Cath- 
erine Willard as the domineering spinster, however, are not touched 
by the poetic mood. Both are entirely conventional, though they 
range in treatment from the techniques of parlor comedy to those of 
the vaudeville stage. Mr. Gwenn makes felicitous use of the latter 
method in his interpretation of the fantastic ‘set-pieces’ with which 
the authors have embroidered the play. He is particularly engaging, 
for instance, in his delivery of the absurd speech about the lady 
porpoise who flirted with him when, a shipwrecked mariner, he was 
floating on a raft fifty miles off the coast of Nicaragua. He is less 
happy in some of his other story-telling and, by an almost constant 
overemphasis and exaggeration, he deprives the captain of the stature 
which a more considered interpretation of the part might give. 
Catherine Willard is also guilty of treating her role exclusively for its 
surface values and in a hard and obvious farce-comedy style. 

It remains for the young people to sound a lighter and subtler 
note. Marianne Stewart is still too inexpert to meet the demands of a 
role which is perhaps not as clearly defined by its creators as it might 
be. But Montgomery Clift as the young pilot brings the needed in- 
tensity and flashes of poetic feeling to his part. Mr. Clift is a sensitive 
and talented actor, but he needs to discipline — and also liberate — 
his speech. His words have a way of running together in moments of 
crisis. His performance would benefit by a certain breadth and repose, 
but he brings so much aliveness to the scene, he conveys so vividly the 
sense of the fiery core of youth, its eager seeking for contact and un- 
derstanding and for a better world to come, that certain of his scenes 
are deeply moving. The passage, for instance, where he looks into 
the future toward the ‘new countries of the mind’ that must be ex- 
plored and the scene at the breakfast table between the two young 
people are among these moments. In the latter episode the fighter- 
pilot is trying to force Matilda to listen, to stop denying life: 


HADRIAN. ... You see, you're amazingly —gentle.... 
Nothing else in the world is as gentle as you are. Why, you’re 
as delicately put together, as easily torn apart, as — one of 
those misty little white cottony things that drift around in the 
sunlight, scarcely see-able, they are so fine and soft! Touch 
them? You wouldn’t dare. They’d dissolve at your touch, to a 
million pieces. It’s almost too much to look at them. (softly) 
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When I escaped from the prison camp, I had to stick a knife 
in a guard. As he went down, I saw he was only a kid and just 
as — gentle — as%you are. The life in him yielded as softly 
as tissue paper. It wasn’t my wish to kill him — the wrong, 
deceitful past of the world forced it on me! I knew very well 
that gentle things, such as that boy and you, are made to be 
gently treated. Barely touched, hardly breathed upon, even! 
Look! (He raises his hands before her.) Do these impress you 
as being dangerous fingers? Do they look to be fierce and 


cruel? 
“(She dumbly shakes her head and looks away from him.) 


No, no, no, they’re not. They wouldn’t dare to touch you with- 
out your permission. . . . They’d be more frightened than you 
are of using too much pressure — of bruising — or burning or 
leaving the tiniest scar! I’m a gentle person! 


It is inevitable that Tennessee Williams and Dan Totheroh whose 
plays opened the same week, should be compared. Both are poets, both 
are determined to use the theatre as their own creative impulses direct, 
both are moved by the essence of being rather than by the clash 
of event. At that point their similarity ceases, for each writer’s idiom 
is sharply his own, especially as manifested in their current plays. 
Dan Totheroh has returned to New York with Live Life Again after 
an absence of nearly a decade. Theatregoers who saw his earlier plays, 
Wild Birds, Distant Drums, Moor Born, will remember the quality 
of poetic imagination that has always marked his work. In his new 
play he has attempted that most difficult of all forms, a tragedy in 
verse, but actually, though adhering to the outward pattern, the 
inward illumination is lacking. His play is poetic in intention rather 
than in verbal imagery. 

Totheroh has chosen a western prairie town (designed with telling 
effect by Albert Johnson) as the locale of his exploration of one of the 
great themes in dramatic literature, one of the key problems of human 
psychology — the so-called Oedipus complex. His protagonist is a 
young man who has been his mother’s darling, schooled by her to hate 
his father. After her death he is haunted by the thought of her, ghost- 
ridden, as was Hamlet, by the idea that she had been murdered by 
his father. He tears himself away from his love, denies his friends, 
broods on his ills and is finally driven to violence when his father 
marries the gentle, patient woman who keeps house for him. 
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This is a perfectly acceptable formula for classic tragedy, but one 
essential element besides pure poetry is lacking. As Edith Hamilton 
stated it: ‘The suffering of a soul that can suffer greatly — that and 
only that is tragedy.’ The playwright must convince the listener of the 
‘greatness’ of his hero. Otherwise his suffering is merely painful or 
pathetic. In Live Life Again it is the father rather than the son who 
wins respect, though even he is hardly of heroic stature. The play is 
most engaging in its lesser scenes, at the moments when it sketches 
backgrounds or reveals motives through action. Sawyer Falk’s direc- 
tion heightens such passages as those where the village gossips brew 
mischief over their picnic baskets, or the wedding guests await the 
bride, or that brief moment when the father tells the housekeeper 
what her quiet presence means to him. 

Thomas Chalmers and Beatrice de Neergaard give good perform- 
ances in these roles, endowing them with a warmth and inarticulate 
tenderness that gives them validity. Donald Buka has a difficult 
assignment as the son. The part is written in one key of sustained, 
self-hypnotized anguish nor is its poetry sufficiently magical to carry 
enchantment of itself. 


With Deep Are the Roots, the first of the postwar plays attacking 
head-on one of the country’s urgent problems — the relation between 
Negroes and whites — makes its appearance. There are several on the 
same subject in the offing, notably Lillian Smith’s Strange Fruit, 
which José Ferrer will produce. Kermit Bloomgarden and George 
Heller have brought Deep Are the Roots by Arnaud d’Usseau and 
James Gow to town with the obvious intention of driving home the 
evils of a system which deals out such injustices to a large segment 
of the population. The focal point of the story is a Negro officer re- 
turning, loaded with honors, to his home in the deep South only to 
find that conditions there are no better than they have been since 
the days of reconstruction. The authors, whose previous play, To- 
morrow the World, has already marked them as experts in dramatic 
construction, have packed into Deep Are the Roots a whole sample- 
book of abuses. There are the ruthless machinations of an unrecon- 
structed ‘Bourbon’ — a man of the old school who does not know the 
slaves have been freed; there are the fumblings and mistakes of a 
well-intentioned but basically unsound reformer; and finally there is 
the eruption of a gang of potential clansmen with the reek of murder 
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on their breath. All these forces are aligned against the returning hero 
and the situation is rendered more complex by the fact that the only 
one on his side, except a visiting Northerner, is the youngest daughter 
of the household, the delicate, blonde child, now turned woman, 
with whom he used to play when they were both youngsters. At this 
point a love story takes over, a story inevitably so charged with dyna- 
mite that the larger and far more important issues of social justice 
are pushed into the background. It seems unfortunate, in view of the 
desperate: importance and timeliness of the theme, that this should 
happen. It belittles the broader implication of the play, which has to 
do with the right of every decent citizen, whatever his race, creed or 
color, to a place in the sun. The paramount question is not whether 
this Othello should marry that Desdemona, but whether the demo- 
cratic ideal can and will be made to function in a world reeking with 
prejudice and violence. 

At any rate it is a move in the right direction that the larger issues 
involved should be freely and forcibly discussed on the stage. Elia 
Kazan’s direction, Howard Bay’s setting and the acting of the entire 
cast, especially that of Carol Goodner and Barbara Bel Geddes as 
the daughters of the house, is unusually sensitive and effective. Gordon 
Heath who plays the homecoming soldier brings dignity and restraint 
to a role that demands more fire and flexibility than he has yet at his 
command. This young actor has been working in the smaller theatres 
in Harlem and elsewhere and last summer appeared as Hamlet in the 
Hampton Institute festival, as illustrated on a later page in this issue. 
The role of Lieutenant Charles gives him his first major opportunity 
on Broadway. Under Kazan’s evocative direction both he and Bar- 
bara Bel Geddes handle their difficult assignments with tact and 
grace. This young actress, indeed, comes into her own in the role of 
Genevra. Though she has appeared in any number of small parts, she 
has never before achieved so moving a performance. She has ac- 
quired a sort of inner illumination. The tones of her light voice, the 
tilt of her head, her quick rushing step seem to spring from some 
hidden source of spontaneity and light and express a winning, youth- 
ful candor and eagerness. Carol Goodner also acquits herself convinc- 
ingly of her difficult role of a liberal whose attitude toward the Negro 
is a mixture of patronage and missionary zeal grafted onto a prejudice 
as deep-rooted as that of her father. Miss Goodner makes the char- 
acter understandable, even compelling, and thereby holds together 
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the various elements of a play which suffers from having too much 
rather than too little in it. 


By way of contrast to poetry and problems, Katherine Dunham’s 
Carib Song brings West Indian music and dancing to town in a musical 
play produced by George Stanton and directed by Mary Hunter. Wil- 
liam Archibald and Baldwin Bergersen have written the book and 
score of this spectacular production with the obvious intention of 
extending the usual formula of song, dance and romantic plot to in- 
clude dramatic conflict and tragic event. The result is not entirely 
satisfactory because no fresh invention is actually in evidence; there 
is only a further confusion of styles by the grafting of operatic tech- 
niques onto a series of folk scenes strung together loosely on the time- 
honored triangle plot. The most obvious weakness of the play is that 
it makes inadequate use of the remarkable gifts of its two leading 
performers, Katherine Dunham and Avon Long. Both of these artists 
are subtle and expert comedians, but here they are cast as star-crossed 
lovers and are not given enough of the kind of material suitable to 
their unique talents. Where opportunity offers, however, they are at 
their best. Miss Dunham’s choreography is spirited; in the voodoo 
scene it is stirringly dramatic, in such passages as the dance of the 
washerwomen and the corn sorting, full of zest and gaiety. Her own 
dancing, though less fluent than it once was, has recaptured its pris- 
tine wit and charm; the little episode with the peddler during which 
she inveigles a pair of slippers from him is in her best vein of gay 
suggestion and delicate innuendo. 

Avon Long quite literally stops the show with his song ‘Woman Is 
a Rascal’ which he embroiders with a series of improvised dance- 
stanzas that are as humorously complex and rhythmic as his body is 
flexible. His legs, his arms, his torso, his long neck and little head 
seem to respond instantly to — or rather to be one with — the beat 
of the song. It is as though the circuit between ear and brain and 
muscle were swifter in him than in ordinary mortals. But swift as they 
are, his brain gives to his dance, as it does to his delivery of a song, 
a humorous, sardonic twist that is all his own. He is out of his 
medium in the passages of straight acting which are assigned him, 
nor does the curious language in which the play is written help the 
actors struggling with ‘dramatic’ roles. Though it may be authenti- 
cally West Indian, the inverted grammar and the mixture of English 
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THERESE, Thomas Job’s adaptation of Emile Zola’s novel, Thérése Ra 
quin, comes to New York under Margaret Webster’s direction with Victor 


Jory, Eva Le Gallienne, Dame May Whitty as the murder-haunted trio. 








Eileen Darby-Graphic House 





CARIB SONG 


Katherine Dunham, who has built her 7ropica/ Revue over the years into a 
balanced and entertaining theatre evening, took the logical next step when 
she moved on to a Broadway musical this fall. In fact, Carié Song, in which 
she is choreographer, co-director and leading dancer, has a marked similarity 
to the program material of her concert revue. With a Trinidad setting (laid 
out in lush hues by Jo Mielziner), the musical play tells of a corn-planter and 
his wife, and of the latter’s romance with a fisherman. William Archibald, 
born in Trinidad, provided the book and the lyrics, and the music is by 
Baldwin Bergersen. In the cast beside Miss Dunham and her dancers, who 
are seen above, are Avon Long as the romantic fisherman, and William 
Franklin as the husband. Tommy Gomez, one of the leading dancers of Miss 
Dunham’s group, is featured as a boy possessed by a snake in ‘The Shango’, 
the ritual dance which is a high spot of the performance. 
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and French accents confuse the ear and sound unnecessarily stilted. 

Honors in Carib Song, as in Live Life Again, must go to the designer 
who here, as in Totheroh’s tragedy, has clothed the production in a 
loveliness that is not only appropriate but enhancing. Jo Mielziner’s 
sets are boldly stylized: huge palm fronds veiling the sky, looped vines 
and larger-than-life tropic flowers festooning dim jungle depths and 
hanging above thatched huts and misty sea-grey spaces. A decorative 
curtain with transparent stripes, an ingenious use of projected shad- 
ows and carefully worked out lighting-plot — also Mr. Mielziner’s 
contribution — provide consistent and continuing pleasure through- 
out an evening chiefly notable for its dance and song. 


No Broadway tale is complete without its dullnesses and disasters. 
The season opened with a battery of failures — some costly like Mr. 
Strauss Goes to Boston, which no amount of waltzing could redeem 
from monumental boredom, others merely silly like Devils Galore, 
which had all the appearance of a high-school farce accidentally pop- 
ping up in a supposedly adult theatre. 4 Boy Who Lived Twice was a 
confusing little piece about the transmigration of souls which had its 
moments of unintentional humor. None of these lasted beyond the 
brief moment that even the least theatrewise might have predicted 
in advance, leaving behind them only the wonder that such things 
could be, and that people could be found to lose thousands of dollars 
in their presentation. 

The Ryan Girl, by Edmund Goulding, is in another category. Here 
all the reasons for financial optimism are in evidence. A play about ex- 
Follies girls, a gangster and a sugar daddy which begins with a mys- 
terious stranger coming in through the French window and ends with 
the heroine shooting her lover to save the honor of her chee-ild 
sounds irresistible, especially when the personable June Havoc is 
undulating about in it and Edmund Lowe provides the proper sinister 
and irresistible background. The only trouble is that nothing seems to 
happen even when the gun goes off and the hero-villain meets a de- 
served fate. There is more to the writing of melodramas than the 
planting of clues, especially when they lead nowhere. Here, as in every 
form of playwriting, the author’s first duty, aided and abetted by 
actor and director, is to grab the attention and interest of that shifty 
rascal, the audience, and hold it enthralled while poetry, passions, 
ideas, shootings, or all four together take their appropriate course. 
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The Job of Directing 
JOHN VAN DRUTEN 


HEN I was about to start directing a professional play for the 

first time in my life, three years ago, I was overtaken by a fit of 
panic. Suddenly I realized that I knew nothing about the job, apart 
from having watched it done on my own plays over a period of years, 
almost entirely by one director, recently dead. I tried to remember 
how Auriol Lee used to work, and could recall little except a vocabu- 
lary that was vivid and completely individual to her, and a highly 
fastidious standard of acting, based on long experience. She had once 
told me that she thought no one could direct who could not act, and 
that if I ever wanted to be a director myself, I should begin by getting 
a job as an actor. It was too late to do that now. 

I turned to books on directing, and they frightened me still more. 
The day before my first rehearsal I went to two directors, both young 
men whom I admired, and asked them for their help. The first pro- 
ceeded to draw diagrams illustrating the various playing areas on a 
stage, and indicating what kind of scene should be played in each. He 
told me to plan every move and position in advance, and to have an 
answer ready for everything; he talked about dynamics, fusion, levels, 
mood and integration; he covered his diagrams with dotted lines and 
arrows, and left me in a worse state of jitters than before. 

From him, I went on to cocktails with the other, who had once 
been a stage manager for me, telling him how badly I was feeling. His 
answer was ‘Don’t be so silly. All you have to do is to use your com- 
mon sense, and see that it /ooks well. You have seen enough plays and 
have good enough taste to be able to do that. And don’t ever be afraid 
of telling your actors that you don’t know something. You don’t have 
to be infallible to keep their respect.’ This comforted me. It did not 
sound like classical advice, nor conform with the things I had found in 
the books, but at least it made it possible for me to start directing, 
equipped with no more than my own common sense, theatrical taste, 
and what experience of the theatre I had picked up in seeing my own 
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THE JOB OF DIRECTING 
plays produced over a period of about fifteen years. It seemed to turn 
out all right. 

I did not think I knew very much about directing then. In the 
three productions which I have directed since, I have learned a little 
more, although the same panic assails me every time I am about to 
start. The diagrams; the books on theory, full of abstract nouns; the 
reputations of great Continental directors all return to haunt and 
frighten me. I have to remind myself that books on playwriting 
affect me in the same way; that I have never been able to construct a 
scenario in accordance with their rules, nor analyze the mechanics of a 
scene or situation as they do, and that I have gotten along fairly well 
as a playwright, all the same. What skill I have acquired has come 
from doing the job as best I could, aiming only at satisfying my own 
sense of what a play ought to be. What skill I have acquired or may 
acquire as a director must come in the same way. 

There are hints, of course, that can be given, pointers to save time 
and trouble. There are few books, as far as I know, in which they are 
to be found. The most useful of all is a tiny pamphlet, written by 
Bernard Shaw and issued by Samuel French, entitled The Art of 
Rehearsal. The name itself is significant, with its use of the word 
‘rehearsal’, practical and workmanlike, rather than ‘direction’, 
with its overtones of mystery and esotericism. It is a simple, factual 
and down-to-earth little manual on how to conduct rehearsals so as to 
get the best out of the actors. It is full of excellent suggestions, even 
more excellent ‘don’ts’, and one brief passage of what seems to me 


real wisdom: 


Only geniuses can tell you exactly what is wrong with a scene, 
though plenty of people can tell you that there is something wrong 
with it. So make a note of their dissatisfaction; but be very careful 
how you adopt their cure if they prescribe one. 


Not long ago, in New York, I saw the production of a play which I 
had greatly admired in manuscript, but which on the opening night 
fell very flat, boring the audience a good deal. Most of them told me 
that it was too slow, and the critics the next morning complained, al- 
most without exception, about the slowness of direction. I remembered 
how the Shaw passage went on: 


For instance, if they say a scene is too slow (meaning that it bores 
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them), the remedy in nine cases out of ten is for the actors to go slower 

and bring out the meaning better by contrasts of tone and speed. 

The New York play in question had been played not too slowly, but 
too fast. The dialogue was of considerable delicacy, needing a close 
attention from the audience, which they had not been able to give 
because the actors never stopped to think or listen before they spoke. 
The cues were stepped on, the speeches rattled at lightning speed, and 
the result was boredom and a sense of slowness. 

In this case it was my foreknowledge of the script that enabled me 
to spot where the direction was at fault. Had I been unfamiliar with 
the play, it would probably have bored and seemed slow to me, too. 
Without a knowledge of the manuscript, it seems to me almost im- 
possible to gauge the values or demerits of a director’s work. There are 
certain signs, of course (largely depending, like everything else in 
direction, upon one’s personal tastes), by which one can judge a di- 
rector. Broad overacting, hamming and mugging, especially if early in 
the run, are usually his fault; so is ‘playing front’. These are things 
which, except in the case of immutable, old-fashioned stars, a-director 
can and should change. When the stage pictures are attractive, the 
compositions well balanced, it is the director who can be praised for it. 
But for the most part, his work is or should be unobtrusive; his job is 
to bring out the value of his author’s manuscript, and without ac- 
quaintance with it, no one can say whether or not he has succeeded. It 
seems to me that too much blame and too much praise are thrown 
around for direction on very insufficient evidence these days. 

This is not to underrate the work of the director or his contribution 
to the show, but to try and estimate what these are. He has often been 
compared to the conductor of an orchestra, an analogy which seems to 
me a completely false one, since he can take no part in the perform- 
ance. When the final dress rehearsal is over, his job is done, and he 
spends the opening night impotently watching, like a coach on the 
sidelines. Which, indeed, is far more what he is. It is only in recent 
years that he has been elevated to the dignity, even, of his name. 
Through the first decade of the present century he was still known as 
the stage manager; even the theatrical czar, David Belasco, was so 
described. The reviews of plays nowadays almost always comment on 
the direction, as they do on the acting and the scene designs; in the 
earlier notices it was taken for granted, except for an occasional 
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A Portfolio of Scene Design 
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THRE ASSASSIN DESIGN BY BORIS ARONSON 


The new season finds more than a dozen designers already at work and one 
or two recently discharged soldiers and sailors taking out their drawing 
boards preparatory to reentering the field. On this and the succeeding pages 
are several sketches prepared for autumn productions. Irwin Shaw’s play 
about the assassination of the French admiral, Darlan, by a university 
student comes to Broadway in settings by Boris Aronson. This design for 
the cafe scene in Algiers is tied into the decorative scheme ot the whole 
production by the use of a deep red background commen to all the scenes; 
against this Aronson employs built units. The play was produced in London 
last March while Shaw was serving with the Army overseas. In New York 
The Assassin is being presented by Carly Wharton and Martin Gabel. Mr. 
Gabel is also responsible for the direction. These are the first Aronson de- 
signs to be seen on Broadway since his work last season for Sadie Thompson. 











LIVE LIFE AGAIN 


In these two designs for Dan Totheroh’s five-set play Albert Johnson has 
also employed a visual scheme to unify the production. Boris Aronson’s use 
of a dark red background finds a certain counterpart in Johnson’s cold blue 
sky and brown hills which brood in the distance and overhead in each set 
ting. The extension of the realistic interior to include a background that 
establishes the environment has become a frequently practised convention 
in recent years. In the drugstore scene for Strange Fruit designed by George 
Jenkins and reproduced on page 634, there is a sensi ar use of mood bac kdrop 
to amplify the immediate surroundings a technique previously employed 
by Jenkins with success in his designs for / Remember Mama and Dark of the 
Moon. This convention has been of constant value to designers of musical 
comedies both for its decorative merit and as a solution of the problem of 
the small inset scene on a large stage. 

















DESIGNS BY ALBERT JOHNSON 


Live Life Again, a verse drama, was the first play by Dan Totheroh to be 
seen in New York since his Searching for the Sun was produced almost ten 
years ago. Set in the farmland of the Midwest, whose vast reaches Albert 
Johnson has captured in these drawings, the drama, a variation on the 
Hamlet theme, concerned a young man who had been taught by his mother 
to hate his father. The action took place in the early years of this century. 
Live Life Again was first produced off Broadway in 1938 in San Francisco. 
Later it was given at Syracuse University by Sawyer Kalk who directed the 
present performance. Mr. Falk also staged at Syracuse the first presenta 
tion of Harriet, in which Helen Hayes subsequently enjoyed a considerable 
success. The ‘Tochevoh play, however, was Mr. Falk’s first directorial ¢ 

signment on Broadway. Albert Johnson has also designed the scenes for the 
musical comedy, The Girl from Nantucket, which is scheduled for this fall. 

















STRANGE FRUIT DESIGNS BY GEORGE JENKINS 


Georgia is the scene of the drama of conflict between Negro and white for 
which George Jenkins has provided designs, including the two shown above. 
José Ferrer makes his debut as producer-director of Strange Fruit, a drama- 
tization by Lillian Smith of her own best-selling novel. 
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tribute to a sunset, a forest fire or an especially effective mob scene. 
These were, and still are, the director’s great opportunities for per- 
sonal recognition, although they are apt to occur less frequently in 
modern scripts than in the more full-blooded days of the theatre be- 
fore the movies had shown how much better they could do those 
things. Sometimes in Shaw’s dramatic criticisms you will find excep- 
tion taken to the way in which a scene was stage managed, meaning 
that the business was inexpertly handled or devised, but apart from 
such examples, the direction was seldom mentioned, which is, I cannot 
help feeling, the way in which it should be treated. As I have said be- 
fore, the best direction is unnoticeable, being merely a successful 
evocation of the values of the author’s manuscript. 

It may be that as a playwright I am prejudiced in so regarding it. 
Yet, so long as we are dealing with the theatre of the spoken word, I 
cannot see it otherwise. How is it achieved? What are the methods 
and the equipment of the stage director? The former will vary with 
each individual. Most will work out on paper the positions and the 
moves for each scene before rehearsal. In his pamphlet, Shaw recom- 
mends this, if only to save time. If I myself seldom do so, it is mainly 
because my visual imagination is poor and I need to see a group or a 
picture on the stage before I can know what it looks like. Many di- 
rectors will not give the actors intonations or inflections, preferring to 
explain the meaning of a sentence, sometimes for ten minutes, rather 
than speak it for the actor to copy. Here, for the most part, I would 
adopt Shaw’s argument of time-saving, although the decision must 
vary with the actor in each case, since many are incapable of taking an 
intonation, or become mechanical and parrot-like if they do. There are 
directors who resent any suggestions or contributions from the actor 
as to his part, and I have been amazed by the timidity with which 
players have ventured to ask if it would be all right for them to do this, 
that or the other in a scene, and by their surprise when I gratefully 
accepted the suggestion and encouraged them to others. A series of 
dictator-directors had terrified them in the past. Another director 
will sit back, doing nothing and saying nothing, letting the actors 
find their own way and often flounder for long stretches, before he 
will intervene. Some directors like to get up on the stage and show the 
actor what they want, playing the scene for him themselves; others 
will never leave their seat in the orchestra or at the director’s table. 

The methods, then, are individual, varying from director to di- 
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rector. The equipment, however, it seems to me, is standard. A knowl- 
edge of acting is important; perhaps essential. In her dictum that 
every director must be able to act, it is possible that Auriol Lee was 
going a little far. Actually, and probably not surprisingly, most di- 
rectors are bad actors; but they must, I think, know something of the 
rudiments of acting, and of how effects should be produced, even if 
they cannot produce them, themselves. It is not enough to know what 
you want done; you have to know how it should be done. The same 
applies, it seems to me, to writing. The director, though he need not be 
able to write a play, must have some knowledge of theatrical con- 
struction. He must be able to tell the author what is wrong with his 
script, and indicate, at least, how it could be altered in a way that can 
fire the author’s own imagination. If he can do that, both as regards 
author and actors, he has made his greatest contribution. At his top, he 
can be an inspirer; at his lowest he should be an elicitor, if such a word 
exists, of the best that his author and his actors have to give. 

For the rest, his function seems to me to be mainly that of critic. 
Sitting in front at rehearsal, he watches the play, trying always to see 
it as a member of the audience, to gauge its effect on them, and to 
bring it to life upon the stage, so that they will see it there as he has 
seen it in his imagination. The knowledge of acting and of playwriting 
are among his technical qualifications; the remainder of his equipment 
lies in himself, in his good taste, judgment and experience, and is 
largely coincident with his equipment as a human being. High among 
its items ranks a sense of psychology. The handling of actors is perhaps 
the most ticklish of a director’s problems. It is his job to know, or to 
sense, as speedily as possible, how each actor must be approached; 
which need encouraging and which restraining; which can take direct 
criticism without offense, and which need it wrapped in flattery. He 
must sense, too, just how much can be got from each, and be prepared 
to modify his conception of a part if it does not suit the actor, rather 
than try to impose it on him, making the best of the material to his 
hand, remembering that it is human, fallible and limited. All this 
seems elementary, and indeed, perhaps it is, resolving itself ultimately 
to little more than that household, though too infrequently encoun- 
tered, commodity of common sense, which my kindly director friend 
listed so highly as an ingredient the day that he encouraged me to my 


first job as a director. 
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The Films in Review 
HERMINE RICH ISAACS 


ow THAT Eric Johnston has succeeded Will H. Hays as president 
N of the Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of America, 
one major question presents itself for immediate decision. By what 
nickname shall that organization be known? Will the blasts of critics, 
the blows of legislators, the fulsome praises of successful pressure 
groups continue to be directed at the ‘Hays Office’, as they have been 
in the past? Or will the MPPDA now be known as the ‘Johnston 
Office’, in honor of its equally colorful new president? Presumably for 
the fee of $100,000 annually which Mr. Hays is reported to be drawing 
in his new capacity as ‘consultant and advisor’, he would be willing to 
throw in the continuing use of his name as target for any flowers or 
brickbats that may be tossed at the industry he has so energetically 
represented all these years. If so, the service should be worth con- 
siderable, since the brickbats have generally far outnumbered the 
flowers. 

Granted that the Hays Office sobriquet is here to stay, the next 
question is whether its policies are also constant, or subject to growth 
and change. Will Eric Johnston, whose liberal and forward-looking 
measures as head of the United States Chamber of Commerce have 
earned him wide respect, follow in the grooves — they might be called 
ruts — laid out by the previous administration; or will he carve new 
paths consistent with the times in which he takes office? From the 
point of view of the motion-picture dusiness, his most significant un- 
dertakings will be along the lines of opening up or preserving foreign 
film markets, and keeping the industry safe from adverse legislation 
on the home front. From the point of view of the moviegoers, however, 
his actions in the field of censorship will command the greatest in- 
terest. Will he continue the current policy of the office which, in its 
administration of the Hays Code, has been accused (with some degree 
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of justice) of selling the artistic integrity of the moviemakers for a 
mess of pottage? Will he continue to canalize and implement the often 
ill-considered pressures of groups whose self-interest is too frequently 
inimical to the motion pictures’ best interests? Is this to be in fact a 
“Hays Office’ or a ‘Johnston Office’? 

Ironically enough, it is precisely the moralistic bent which has 
turned so many Hays Office censorship proceedings into folly that 
also makes possible one of the most remarkable motion pictures of the 
year. The Lost Weekend is a graphic description of a drunken binge; 
and since it illustrates in no uncertain terms the evils of excessive 
drinking, the Hays Office has benignly awarded it a stamp of approval. 
The result is a bitter picture of rare consistency and almost over- 
whelming impact. Actually Charles Jackson’s novel passed no overt 
moral judgment on its hero, Don Birnam. It was simply a literary 
tour de force. And the film which Charles Brackett and Billy Wilder 
have made of it remains (except for a few pious phrases at the very 
end) equally a tour de force that manages, with due respect for its own 
medium, to stay extraordinarily faithful to the spirit and incident of 
the original. 

Don Birnam is no ordinary drinker in his cups; he is a confirmed 
drunk. And the bender which extends the length of the film is one 
of a series that is leading rapidly to destruction. The reasons are 
simple. A frustrated writer, he drinks to escape the sense of his own 
failure. Having reached the point where ‘one drink is too many and a 
hundred are not enough’, his need for liquor is desperate and no 
means of obtaining it too degrading. Pawning everything in sight, 
lying and stealing and begging, he moves rapidly and inevitably to the 
DT Ward at Bellevue and, as the final act of demoralization, pawns his 

irl friend’s fur coat for a gun to end the story. 

In the role of Birnam, Ray Milland succeeds in running the gamut 
of a drunkard’s moods with remarkable variety and skill, preserving 
always that undercurrent of charm and good looks that makes the 
loyalty of his few remaining friends seem credible. To support this 
performance, the producers have lined up an almost perfect cast. 
Jane Wyman is handsome and sympathetic as the girl friend who 
persists against all odds. Phillip Terry, who adds acting ability to the 
fame he acquired by being Joan Crawford’s husband, plays the reliable 
brother, unaccountably disguised behind thick eyeglasses. Howard 
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da Silva is the bartender whose business sense does not extend to 
approval for ‘Mr. Boinam’s’ excursions into alcohol; Doris Dow- 
ling draws a piquant and curiously stylized portrait of a honky-tonk 
hostess; and Frank Faylen strikes subtly unhealthy undertones in the 
role of Bim, male nurse of the alcoholic ward. 

The scene of The Lost Weekend shuttles between the Birnam apart- 
ment and Nick’s Bar nearby, except for a few brief sorties outside 
and the one brutal sequence in Bellevue. With such confined areas 
for his action, the director might have been expected to get over- 
anxious, to resort to frequent unmotivated shifts of camera and other 
such tricks to supply the movement that the story alone did not pro- 
vide. Billy Wilder, however, is a director secure in his technique 
and not dependent on easy devices to assure attention. Although his 
camera is constantly making its comment on the scene by a careful 
selection of pertinent details, by its quality of movement or repose, 
it is never restless. Very seldom does a picture indicate so clearly that 
it was edited in the camera rather than in the cutting-room. 


There is more than a suspicion of alcohol abroad in Blithe Spirit 
also, but it is all in the spirit of fun, and at worst it can only be held 
partly responsible for the unexpected appearance of an attractive 
wraith. Noel Coward’s giddy play, which has now been made into a 
film, will be a renewed delight for the numerous audiences that have 
already seen it on Broadway, Shaftesbury Avenue or elsewhere, and a 
refreshing new experience for those who have somehow missed it up to 
now. 

It would be difficult and unnecessary to assess the comparative 
virtues of the film and of the play as New York saw it several years 
ago. Each did Mr. Coward’s flighty idea entire justice by presenting it 
with excellent casts who were quite capable of making the most of its 
baffling and hilarious proceedings. Perhaps the screen holds a slight 
edge in its power to make things appear and disappear with no ap- 
parent effort. But unless memory is at fault, some pretty remarkable 
things went on on the stage, even without a camera to make them 
happen. In the filmplay the cast includes Rex Harrison (in the role of 
the author which Clifton Webb filled on Broadway); Constance Cum- 
mings as the harassed current wife; Kay Hammond as wife #1, who 
returns in invisible but radioactive form; and Margaret Ruther- 
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ford as Madame Arcati, the medium whose serious pursuit of her 
duties is responsible for the bedlam that descends on a more or less 
peaceful household. 

It seemed to Broadway theatregoers at the time that Mildred 
Natwick had said all that needed to be said about Madame Arcati. 
Margaret Rutherford, however, has added a few words of her own 
with a performance that is one of the comical highspots of this or any 
year. Miss Rutherford had played the role in London, and by the time 
she reached the motion-picture studios she had rounded off every 
detail of that redoubtable character. Bright-eyed and shiny of coun- 
tenance, she has somehow padded her figure to resemble the rounded 
prow of a trawler. Her wardrobe is compounded of sturdy fabrics and 
rugged sweaters, and outdoors she is swathed in a multitude of scarfs 
that float in the breeze as she dashes jauntily about the countryside 
on her bicycle. Given to expansive and energetic gestures, she goes 
about her duties with something of the crusading vigor of a zealous 
schoolteacher. In Madame Arcati, Margaret Rutherford has created 
a character at once so outrageous and so believable that she has quite 
soon taken complete control of the picture, which seems only right. 


The title of The True Glory, official record of the European cam- 
paign from D-Day to V-Day, is taken from the prayer which ends: 
‘O Lord God, when Thou givest to Thy servants to endeavor any 
great measure, grant to us also to know that it is not the beginning but 
the continuation of the same, until it be thoroughly finished, which 
yieldeth to the True Glory.’ The italics are the filmmakers; for al- 
though their picture is partially a record of what happened, and a 
masterly one, it is even more an enjoinder to finish the job into peace- 
time. As one of the G.I. narrators sums it up: “To the victor belong the 
spoils. And what are the spoils? Only this: a chance to build a free 
world better than before. It may be the last chance. Remember that!’ 

Three things in particular distinguish this picture from the other 
campaign records that have preceded it. In the first place, like Desert 
Victory it is the joint product of the British and the Americans, but it 
includes, besides, a generous representation for our other fighting 
allies on the European battlefields: the Russians and the French, the 
Czechs and the Poles, all who joined in the fight with whatever weap- 
ons they had at hand. In this sense, The True Glory is the first truly 
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comprehensive picture of the war. In another sense, too; for this film, 
within the range of its 8000 feet, has succeeded in giving substantial 
notice to each of the countless services that go to make up an army. 
There is a place in its cast of characters for everyone from cooks to 
special service officers, from nurses to pilots, from truckdrivers to 
brass hats. So skilfully is this achieved, however, with such sensitivity 
in the writing and such variety of pace in the direction, that the picture 
is never monotonous, nor imbued with the desperate and impersonal 
sense of a catalogue. 

Finally this film is unique among official documents for the extent 
to which it individualizes the G.I.s who are its chief actors. In place of 
the usual omniscient narrator, the comments are spoken by a series of 
soldiers — over 100 in all — each one distinguished by his voice, his 
accent, and the quality of what he has to say. The character of the 
harassed supply sergeant who issues maps to General Patton’s surging 
forces is as clearly drawn as that of the supreme allied commander 
himself, and the personalities of the men as real as the outlines of their 
war machines. 

Breaking into the colloquial narrations at intervals is the ‘ Voice of 
the Historian’, which describes the overall picture in rhythmic meas- 
ures. Spoken by Robert Harris, this prose poetry was written by 
Private Harry Brown (author of Walk in the Sun), and achieves at its 
best considerable grandeur. The picture is also provided with a score 
by William Alwyn, a virtual symphonic poem suggestive in its me- 
lodiously atmospheric nature (and in its bland eclecticism) of the 
music of Frederick Delius. 

Carol Reed and Captain Garson Kanin are the British and Ameri- 
can directors responsible for the fine feat of collaboration which The 
True Glory represents. And not far behind these men in his share of 
the credit is General ‘Ike’ Eisenhower himself, who introduces the 
film and breaks casually into the narrative now and again. For his is 
the personality which helped more than any other single factor to 
make joint effort seem an easy and a natural thing; and he of all our 
wartime leaders has seen most clearly and stated most simply where 


lies the True Glory. 


Having conquered Broadway to everyone’s complete satisfaction, 
Richard Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein II have moved on to new 
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fields. With the songs for Twentieth Century-Fox’s new Technicolor 
musical, State Fair, to their credit, there seems no question but that 
Hollywood, too, will be at their feet for the asking. Oscar Hammer- 
stein is also responsible for the screenplay of this latest film version of 
the Phil Stong novel, but his script is sadly lacking a sense of the lusty 
and vigorous color to be found in the story of a midwest state fair. 
Cast in type roles, competent players like Dana Andrews, Charles 
Winninger and Fay Bainter come off less well on the whole than do 
Jeanne Crain, Dick Haymes and Vivian Blaine, who make no pretense 
of being actors but are given such delightful songs to sing as ‘It Might 
as Well Be Spring’, ‘It’s a Grand Night for Singing’, ‘That’s for Me’. 

Of all the things that distinguish the songs of Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein, the chief seems to be the felicitous way in which words are 
married to music. This process takes place often simultaneously on 
three different levels. Sometimes the music seems actually to be 
imitating the action of the words. The notes that accompany the line 
‘I’m as giddy as a puppet on a string’ describe a puppet’s gyrations 
almost literally; ‘falling, falling in love’ falls musically as well as 
figuratively. This is no very profound artistic achievement, but it 
makes for congenial results. On the second level the accomplishment 
is more difficult and commensurately more important. Here the 
music is devised to fit the shape of the word, so that the weight of the 
musical beat and the length of the note invariably match those of the 
lyrics. Or, to put it another way, if the lyrics are read out loud it will 
be found that the music follows the rhythm of the reading with little 
variation. This would seem to be one of the first rules of songwriting, 
and singers would undoubtedly have it so; yet it appears to be a rare 
achievement among current popular tunesmiths. On the third level 
the compatibility between the words and the music lies in the way 
that the spirit of the one is carried out in the other, so that each ‘is 
found to strike precisely the same note of gaiety, of wistfulness, of 
romance. If Richard Rodgers hadn’t a touch of the poet in him, or 
Oscar Hammerstein a sure sense of musical rhythm, none of this 
would be possible. Then, of course, if the team were gifted with all this 
facility without Hammerstein’s vein of authentic poetic imagery, or 
Rodgers’ apparently bottomless well of melodic invention, the whole 
story would not be worth telling, and State Fair would be just another 


confection of color and song. 
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BLITHE SPIRIT 





United Artists 





NEW YORK’S Winter Garden, long 
the citadel of major musical shows, 
was given over to the American pre- 
mi¢re of the film of Blithe Spirit, 
which seemed only justice since the 
film was derived from a stage play 
originally. The picture, in fact, still 
bears some of the aspects of a stage 
production, with the breaks between 
the acts more than faintly visible. But 
the way in which Kay Hammond 
(above) as the spirit is conjured on and 
off the scene is a matter of pure camera 
magic. Margaret Rutherford (left) 1s 
the medium, Madame Arcati, who 
abets the camera in its trickery by 
conducting the seance which brings 
the spirit back from the ‘other side’. 





Paramount 


THE LOST WEEKEND 


Ray Milland was rescued from a spate of aftable comedy roles to play the 
lead in the picture which Charles Brackett and Billy Wilder have made of 
Charles Jackson’s novel, The Lost Weekend. Neither affable nor comic, Don 
Birnam is a drunkard of rapidly receding charm; and Ray Milland — after 
an uneasy start in which he is given to too busy shifting of the eyes — proves 
himself an actor capable of following Birnam all the w ay down the path to 
despair. Above he is seen with Howard da Silva who, as the barkeep at 
Nick’s Bar, is chief victim of Birnam’s penchant for cadging drinks, as well 
as the principal foil for his customer’s alcoholic flights of fancy. In the end 
he is also the deus ex machina who, by passing a minor miracle, provides 
Birnam with the sign which persuades him to have one more try at reform, 
and incidentally persuaded the Hays Office to approve the picture for lie. 





RHAPSODY IN BLUE 


Playing himself in this film biography of his friend, George Gershwin, Oscar 


Levant (above) appears almost startlingly real in a picture that does not 
always bear so close a relation to fact. A pianist of considerable stature in 
his own right, Levant has acquired his fame predominantly in the position 
of official interpreter - both personal and musical — of Gershwin, al- 


ternating this occupation with the other equally unconventional one of 


professional wit. But if neither capacity fulfills his talents to the utmost, he 
performs in both exceedingly well, and each stands him in good stead in the 
Warner Brothers’ Rhapsody in Blue. Thanks to a few such performances, 
and to Gershwin’s own music which is woven in generous strands through 
the scheme of the picture, this lengthy fabrication of the life of a musician 
who died with greatness still a promise is held something short of tedium. 


Warner Brothers 
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N ARMY P. LANCE, where the little guys are the cogs in the wheels, 
IN ARMY PARLANCE, wl the little guy tl f the wheel 
the big shots are known as the Wheels. Above are three Wheels, the Generals 

radley, Eisenhower and Patton, as they appear in The True Glory, a motion 
Bradley, I I 1 Patton, as they The True Glor tior 
picture that pays its respects to the whole Allied war machine. 











‘The Shape of Films to Come 


The Writer and the Documentary 


ARTHUR L. MAYER and SGT. RICHARD GRIFFITH 


[’ 1s well to beware of those who talk freely of purity — purity in 
art, politics, science or sex. For many years filmy-eyed aesthetes 
have been preaching the gospel of ‘pure documentary’. By this they 
mean factual pictures created primarily by one man, as opposed to the 
Hollywood potpourri pot-boiler system — films so visually eloquent 
as to require little comment, much less a commentary. Tops in ‘pure 
documentary’ are the memorable Flaherty pictures — Moana, Na- 
nook, Man of Aran. 

In this cinematic scheme of things the writer was a person of 
minor consequence. Authors who ventured into the field of factual 
films, and who were not themselves moviemakers, were doomed to 
grief and futility. Pare Lorentz’s The River smashed the first breach in 
this dam. The rhapsodic repetitions of his commentary eventually 
bore ill-fruit on the typewriters of his less gifted imitators, but the 
original was a literary tour de force. Like a keyhole columnist it hinted 
that author and filmmaker were ‘that way about each other’. 

War destroys myths as well as men. In picture circles it developed 
a new form: the documentary in which the writer plays a decisive role. 
The shape of films to come was first indicated in Frank Capra’s ‘Why 
We Fight’ series. His historical sources were picture libraries stacked 
can on can with the shots by forgotten photographers. These picture 
pioneers, unaware of their mission for posterity, recorded the truth as 
they saw it thousands of times in thousands of places. To illuminate 
this diverse material with coherence and significance, the traditional 
roles of observer, editor and writer had to be substantially readjusted. 
The cameraman became a beneficent, incredibly thrifty force of nature 
like the polyp founding fathers of the vast coral reefs of the Pacific. 
The writer with enhanced authority outlined at the outset the form of 
the story. He reappeared at the end of the editorial process to draw 
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together and drive home its purport. The editor, manipulating a 
million shots like the leader of some mighty orchestra, remained, 
however, the maestro of the documentary. 

Subsequent as well as contemporaneous war films added impetus 
to these changing functions. Pictures like Desert Victory, Tarawa, 
Attack! and The Fighting Lady inevitably shifted the emphasis from 
past history to history in the making. A few of them such as John 
Huston’s San Pietro, William Wyler’s Memphis Belle, and Garson 
Kanin’s and Carol Reed’s The True Glory are unforgettable records of 
what men of vision can see through the camera’s eye. The great bulk, 
however, remained the composite product of the skill and courage of 
Army and Navy photographers; also, it must be added, of the mechan- 
ical fecundity of cameras attached to airplanes, tanks and LSTs. 
They are first-hand accounts of fighting such as were never gathered 
before in all the years in which men have fought. Yet merely edited 
and explained they lacked intimacy and impact. The need for com- 
petent writers who could speak in terms lyrical and interpretative, 
rather than didactic, was obvious. The old commentator retailed the 
facts for the spectators; the new reproduces the emotions of the par- 
ticipants. 

Soldiers, sailors and marines would only accept dramatic record- 
ings of their sufferings and sacrifices if they were written in terms of 
the actual experience of combat. Most Hollywood synthetic war 
stories aroused only their raucous laughter. The films of the Armed 
Forces had to be convincing in content because, above and beyond 
their recreational value, they had informational and morale building 
objectives. Each individual combat experience was part of the mili- 
tary or political progress of the war. The specific event had to be in- 
terpreted in terms of its major significance. 

These technical lessons of wartime filmmaking will have more 
than technical significance in solving the informational problems of 
peacetime filmmaking. People in general, soldiers in particular, came 
to cherish the documentary as their most immediate link with current 
events as the tide of war swept round the world. They will look to this 
same medium for light and leading, now that violence has given place 
to negotiation and the ballot as an accredited instrument for decision. 

Now that hostilities have ceased and men are free to travel, and 
film as they travel, the one-man documentary, the ‘pure documen- 
tary’ if you will, can again become available. Writers who aspire to 
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this form must follow the path of Lorentz and become filmmakers 
first. Such films, however, will be few in comparison with the scores 
which will be composed out of stock material to give journalistic in- 
terpretation to passing events. Writers for documentaries will discover 
that they wield a double-edged sword. Photographs may not lie but 
liars will photograph. The same material with different commentaries 
was used in pro- and anti-Franco pictures. The film is interchangeably 
the eye of God or of the Devil by virtue of its magical mobility. But 
film commentaries too often have spoken in behalf of the Devil to 
deceive, or of God to intimidate. The soldier or sailor writers of this 
war’s pictures have learned that they can reach their comrades in 
arms only by speaking to them in the language of fighting men about 
the things that make up a fighting man’s life. Not until they have cap- 
tured his confidence can they safely enlarge the scale from the things 
that concern the individual to those which concern all men. 

So will it be with little folks after the war. If the destiny of nations 
is involved in future Potsdam Conferences and Main Street elections, 
the people of all nations must share in a deep sense of personal par- 
ticipation in world and local affairs. They cannot afford the luxury of 
considering such matters less vital than the outcome of the World 
Series or of smaller consequence than the latest penthouse murder. 
Pictures welded to the spoken word can make these things as real to 
the man in the street as his three meals a day, his comfortable home, 
and the education of his children. They can, as John Grierson puts it, 
‘bridge the incomprehensions between people and people, group and 
group and, ultimately, between one man and the man standing next to 
him’. 

Fortunate is the writer who can play a part in dredging and deep- 
ening these new channels of communication. His illuminated words 
partially satisfy the skepticism of the semanticists. His interpreted 
illustrations in a measure lessen the reservations of educators and pub- 
licists. As far as such a thing is possible he speaks to all in a language 
to which all have been conditioned and to which all respond. He must 
be a skilled technician, a creative artist and a partisan of the people, 
but he must not think of himself as any of these things — only as a 
man trying to communicate with other men. And if he is humble of 
heart and knows his craft, his quiet voice will be heard above the 
clamor of mountebanks, the special pleading of money-changers, and 
the lies of would-be Fuehrers. 
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Design for the Musical Stage 
HOWARD BAY 


O LIVING soul writes about scenic design for musicals except the 
pa daily drama reporters who, as often as not, touch on the scenic 
investiture only in the last paragraph with: ‘sumptuous’, ‘colorful’, 
‘resplendent’, or ‘eye filling’. (Future historians should be acquainted 
with the curious local usage of the phrase ‘eye filling’ as an intended 
compliment.) Only the music of the musical stage has received any 
critical attention. This slight to the designer’s hectic craft is partly due 
to simple bewilderment before the prospect of separating scenery from 
other production elements. Moreover, even theoretically, the musical 
field rules out inspiring categories like Constructivism, Expressionism, 
Selective Realism, etc. Difficult and arbitrary as the chore may be, 
therefore, a tentative foreword limited to the scenic department of 
musicals may galvanize controversy about this arm of living entertain- 
ment which is closest to the hearts of American theatregoers. 

Joseph Urban put to rest nineteenth-century Naturalism, with its 
appalling theory that scenery is merely the accumulation of odd facts 
and scraps of locale irrespective of the quality of a drama. The Urban 
epoch was thoroughgoing. Urban’s masterful appropriation of painting 
tradition, his facile variety of surface styles, his introduction into 
opera of a monumental spatial simplicity, his light and color revolu- 
tion and, above all, his resurrection of theatrical magic, founded 
American theatrical design. We have been blithely remiss in acknowl- 
edging our debt to Urban. Many of the dehydrated projects for Ham- 
let, etc., are tepid reflections of Urban’s vibrating grandeur. His pre- 
occupation with the Munich Decorative Secessionists was simply his 
reaction to a transitory art vogue of his day. We should be able to 
discount that as we seem capable of evaluating Frank Lloyd Wright 
apart from his ornament. 

Urban’s prolific output ruled the musical field and fathered the 
straight field for two decades. Against his unashamed presentation of 
beauty per se, his musical contemporaries countered with less beauty. 
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tosses a challenge to playwright and producer in the accompanying article. 
‘The scenic artists’ exploitation of paint which crystallized in Lemuel 
Ayers’ Bloomer Girl and my own Up in Central Park,’ he says, ‘remains a 
decorative embroidery awaiting a deepening of script material.’ He maintains 
that the designer wants — and is ready for — ‘brighter and nobler scripts’. 
In the meanwhile Mr. Bay has found designing musicals a stimulating ex- 
perience. This form of show manship permits a play of imagination and a 
display of virtuosity that the run-of-the-mill parlor comedy prohibits. The 
‘decorative embroidery’ of Up in Central Park is particularly successful. 
Inspired by the prints of Currier and Ives, the many scenes he designed for 
the Michael Todd production are gay nostalgic. The scene above shows 
the private office of the owner of The New York Times; the date, obvious in 
every line of filigree, is 1870 as seen from the viewpoint of 1946. 








Howard Bay, designer of Up in Central Park, among many other shows, 
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BLOOMER GIRL 


The - piece so popular on Broadway during the last two years is inter- 
preted here by Lemuel Ayers who, according to Howard Bay, developed it 
to a high point in Oklahoma! and ‘ polished it off’ in Bloomer Girl. The village 
green in Cicero Falls is shown above at the moment that the Tom Show is 
giving its pre-performance parade. Mr. Ayers is perhaps less sardonic than 
Mr. Bay in his treatment of the American scene but, like the designer of Up 
in Central Park, he also makes his humorous comment. U p-state New York 
in 1860 is his subject in Bloomer Girl. His treatment is frankly decorative: 
paint and canvas, cut-out trees, neat backdrops are deliberately based on an 
older theatrical tradition, but expressed in Ayers’ own terms of landscape 
painting. Currently represented on Broadway by designs for Song of Norway 
as well as Bloomer Girl, Lemuel Ayers is chiefly associated in the minds of 
theatregoers with his excursions into Americana. His sets for Harriet helped 
to give that biography its authentic historic atmosphere. Bloomer Girl starts 
its second year with Nanette Fabray and David Brooks as the young leads 
and with Dooley Wilson and Richard Huey still in the cast. 











DESIGN FOR THE MUSICAL STAGE 


Farcical vulgarizations oozed forth in the Vanities, the film house 
presentation units (they are still evident in the Ice Shows, the Music 
Hall and like emporiums) and finally found asylum in film musicals. 

The entry of something new, the so-called ‘smart revue’, broke the 
back of the Urban regime. The neutrality of sheer loveliness proved 
impotent in coping with the barbed comment and the glossy cynicism 
of the muck-raking sketch. Albert Johnson took over with red, white 
and blue cartoons in cellophane. Raoul Dufy served as a handy spring- 
board. Broad color tied with a freehand calligraphic drawing alter- 
nated with its reverse — the torch singer anchored to a Dr. Caligari 
lamp-post, isolated in indigo space broken only by a feverish neon 
silhouette of Manhattan going to the dogs. Frank theatricalization, 
lightning shifts in tempo, mood, lighting and scale projected the 
fragmentary eclecticism of a script that was making a snide but 
elegant noise in a disconcerting world. Johnson’s The Band Wagon 
remains the classic high point of the Thirties before the revue style 
degenerated into abstract forms, sequin-encrusted drapes, stars, gold, 
silver, white, and a mechanical fetish. Revolving stages, jackknives, 
treadmills, arcs and transformations became virtues in themselves 
and a cloying pastel chi-chi supplanted Johnson’s robust idea sets. 
Some historian might sum it up as the Epoch of the Corny Narcissus 
on Wheels. It is significant that some ten years ago the Soviet Union 
invited a strictly musical designer, Albert Johnson, to visit the 
Russian Theatre. The Russians considered Johnson’s works the most 
truly American contribution to scenic design. 

The revival of the adult ‘book’ show in Of Thee I Sing should have 
brought forth its appropriate new scenic complement as — in drama 
— Mordecai Gorelik’s Processional had done years before. But no 
decided break occurred and book shows plodded on with a hybrid 
mixture of thin, loose painting and heavy carpentry, transplanted 
from straight drama. 

There were exciting flashes to be sure: Pa/ Yoey’s ‘flower shop’ 
scene and the childhood sequences in Lady in the Dark. Modern art 
scarcely impinged on the stage except through that strangely separate 
department, ballet design. Musical design and ballet design seldom 
overlap and everybody appears proud of the fact. Aggravated by the 
exigencies of repertory and touring, the ballet is content to relegate 
scenery to an oversize easel-painting hung against the backwall with 
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no contact with the rest of the proceedings. The ballet assumes that 
the greater the formal structure of the artist, the greater the stage 
artist. Actually the rigid, self-contained, perfect-within-itself com- 
position fights the changing pattern of the choreography. The best 
ballet design has emanated from the looser, illustrative, literary artists, 
Eugene Berman and Pavel Tchelitchew. Approaching the stage on its 
own terms, Berman evolved a great plastic setting for Romeo and 


Fultet. 
Before the war most producers existed on a periodic display of safe 


combinations from their stable of composers, authors and stars. The 
financial outlay being considerable, scenery became a product ordered 
from the designer of last night’s hit. This uninspiring practice is still 
very much with us, but since the boom has stood a sedate, shriveled 
theatre on its head and dubbed it Show Business, things have gotten 
even farther out of hand. Passive producers are elbowed by both 
dilettantes and so-called Showmen. A Showman is a promoter of enter- 
tainment that has the avowed purpose of reaching the largest segment 
of the population. Instead of hoping that the mailman will deliver a 
nice script, he launches a production from the starting point —a 
production idea. He has no conscience about breaking the rules and 
the proscenium frame, and since the designer is in on the initial crea- 
tive lay-out, something new and different may arise — has in fact 
arisen. Examples: Johnson’s brazen overhauling of the Hippodrome 
for Fumbo and the cohesive, dramatic sweep of Carmen Fones. Beyond 
its splashy virtues Carmen Fones broke with abstract, de-humanized, 
conventional stage design in favor of a condensation and emotional 
heightening of reality. 

Another popular trend is the nostalgic period piece. Preceded by 
widely spaced forebears such as Covarrubias’ Androcles and the Lion, 
Robert Edmond Jones’ Green Pastures (the only organic use of the 
treadmill on record), Gladys Calthrop’s Conversation Piece and Rex 
Whistler’s charming Victoria Regina, the style has been presented by 
Lemuel Ayers: first in The Pirate, developed in Oklahoma! and pol- 
ished off in Bloomer Girl. The challenging limitations of flat drops plus 
a minimum of profile tracery could be met only by a stage artist who 
handles paint with the proficiency of Ayers, who may well trace his 
aesthetic derivation to Tiepolo, Lurcat, Berman and Bérard — a re- 
freshing departure from Dufy and the World of Tomorrow on the one 
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hand and Rembrandt out of focus on the other. The scenic artist’s 
rich exploitation of paint which crystallized in Ayers’ Bloomer Girl and 
my own Up in Central Park remains a decorative embroidery awaiting 
a deepening of script material. A promise of that deeper writing lurks 
around the ‘smoke house’ scene in Ok/ahoma!, the Civil War ballet in 
Bloomer Girl and the stadium murder in Carmen ones. Meanwhile 
designers go to pitiful lengths to erect beauty behind incongruous 
goings-on, as witness the delicate Harlequin portal for Sons O’ Fun, or 
my overgrown mediaeval playing cards for Follow the Girls. It may be 
pointed out that while the musicals are bursting the seams, legitimate 
drama has made no playwriting demands on design to extend the 
hyper-realism left suspended a few seasons back (Geddes’ Dead End, 
Horner’s The World We Make, Aronson’s The Gentle People, Bay’s 
Brooklyn, U.S.A.). That is why there are some of us who prefer 
laboring on flossy, expansive musical nonsense to puttering over ash- 
trays and drapes in the current wasteland between Lillian Hellman 
and Oscar Hammerstein. 

The large percentage of unimaginative, brash musicals is to be 
deplored but also properly to be set down as the by-product of a 
growing theatre from that has attracted new audiences and is busy 
hewing out a style. There is obviously room for a greater latitude of 
pictorial styles in the musical field. It is important to remember that 
the designers have matched and passed the books of their shows and in 
so doing have exhibited a capacity, and indeed an impatience, for 
brighter and nobler musical scripts. 








The Movies Come to China 
LEE CHIN-YANG 


HIRTY-EIGHT years ago when the Emperor of the Manchu Dynasty 

was still on his throne and accepting ‘Kowtow’ (the knockhead 
salute) from his old ministers, a piece of exciting news appeared in one 
of the leading newspapers in Shanghai. It said, ‘The Western Magic — 
electric light shadow show, directly from the Palace and highly 
honored by the Emperor, has come to Shanghai! This strange shadow 
picture was filmed by Western electricians with REAL PEOPLE 
moving in it every second. It will be shown in Yee Yuan at 9g p.m. 
from today; price is moderate: first class, sixty cents; second class, 
forty cents.’ 

Two hours before the show was to start, a four-man band, em- 
ployed by the manager of Yee Yuan Theatre, started a thundering 
noise by blowing Western trumpets and striking huge drums in front of 
the theatre. The clever manager also lured passers-by by ordering the 
door screen raised a little now and then to show a glimpse of the 
mysterious dark room and the white cloth on which the miraculous 
electric light shadow show was to be shown. Curious Chinese, no 
matter how poor, wanted to spend sixty cents to have a look at the 
foreign movie, although it was very expensive compared with the 
Chinese shadow show which cost only about ten cents. 

That was the first motion picture the Chinese people ever saw. It 
had been brought to China by a Spanish seaman named Lamose, who 
afterward made a fortune and became the proprietor of seven of the 
largest cinemas in China — six in Shanghai and one in Hankow. 

Many other foreign fortune hunters determined to follow Lamose’s 
lead. They deserted their businesses and plunged into the Spanish gold 
mine, as motion-picture entrepreneurs in China. Some sailed to 
America to purchase equipment and order new films. Others busied 
themselves in the selection of sites for new theatres. One, too impatient 
to wait for his theatre to be completed, obtained a deserted plot near 
Muddy Wall Bridge in Shanghai, and there pitched a tent, hoisting up 
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a huge signboard with four large Chinese characters attractively 
painted on it: The Phantom Movie House. As in a Chinese circus, the 
tent was shaken by the sound of bugles, trumpets, drums and other 
diabolical instruments; the ground was jammed with people. The 
admission here was only twenty cents. That was the first theatre built 
exclusively for motion pictures in China. 

Since then cinema theatres have grown like mushrooms in the 
larger cities. Almost all the motion pictures shown in China in the first 
decade were American. Later on, in order to increase the interest of its 
patrons, the theatre provided an interpreter who was seated just 
below the screen and shouted his translations to the audience as the 
picture was shown. I realize now that this worthy gentleman was as 
much in the dark as to the real course of the story as the rest of the 
crowd, for I recall dimly that once, in a scene where the star was kiss- 
ing his sweetheart, the interpreter shouted, ‘Look! The husband is 
angry! He bites his wife!’ I do not blame the interpreter for his blun- 
der, because from the Chinese point of view at that time nobody could 
imagine that any man would kiss a woman before an audience. 

From the comic pictures, the Chinese audience — at least those 
in my home town — got the impression that Americans always fought 
with pie; and (owing to the speed of the action) that Americans always 
ran. From some of the much used and scratched films, we got a further 
impression that it rained too much in America. 

After the first ten years, when long detective pictures were being 
imported, we realized that Americans fought not with pies, but with 
shotguns and fists. We found also, to our great surprise, that American 
men and women continued to kiss no matter how many people were 
watching. In addition, detective movies gave us the novel impression 
that America was a country of gangsters. In these pictures, too, we 
found some Chinese characters who were oddly old-fashioned and still 
had long pigtails! In China, even our grandfathers had cut theirs a 
long time ago. 

The detective and gangster films which marked the second period 
in Chinese cinematic history had some actual influence on the under- 
world of the city. Chinese gangsters and outlaws, particularly in 
Shanghai, learned exactly how to kidnap a millionaire in an auto- 
mobile and how to rob a modern bank. In 1923 a mob attacked a train 
in Linchen according to a scheme depicted in some gangster pictures 
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with Chinese titles such as The Iron Hand, The Black Robe Gangster 
and The Masked Man. 

It was not until 1925 that war pictures began to invade China and 
they instantly held the interest of the Chinese audience. Pictures like 
The Big Parade, What Price Glory?, and so forth, have not only done a 
great propaganda job for America, but have also deeply impressed the 
Chinese with their exciting and authentic stories. We finally learned 
from those pictures that America is a country of tremendous wealth 
and a great military power. 

But soon we had too many war pictures. They had begun to come 
from Russia, England and Germany too. We grew bored with the long 
and monotonous films in which there was nothing but cannon-fire and 
bombing. In recent years, the Chinese have turned their attention to 
pictures of love and romance, humor and adventure. Occasionally a 
good war picture is still welcome, but it must be American. 

Before the recent Sino-Japanese war, we had 249 large cinemas in 
the bigger cities, two-thirds of them showing foreign pictures and one- 
third Chinese films. Of all the foreign pictures about 84 percent were 
American, 12 percent British, 4 percent Russian and French. The 
Chinese are particularly enthusiastic about two types of American 
movies — Tarzan and Robin Hood, especially the latter. When 
Columbia’s The Avenger came to China, a great deal of money was 
spent on advertising, but the people were not anxious to see it. When 
The Avenger came to a cinema in one city, however, the clever man- 
ager, instead of spending more money on advertising, simply changed 
the title to The New Robin Hood and he had a full house. 

The success of the native Chinese motion-picture industry must 
also be attributed to Americans. In the second year of the Chinese 
Republic (1912), an American business man, collaborating with some 
Chinese, organized the Sing Ming Studio in Shanghai. Two pictures 
were filmed, 4 Wronged Ghost and Tzen Tze Splits the Coffin, based on 
stories adapted from old Chinese legends. As the stars were hired from 
an old-fashioned dramatic company, none of them, even including the 
director, had the slightest idea how to act in a motion picture, and the 
films were a failure. Their only exhibitor was the Y.M.C.A. which 
borrowed them often. 

Two years later, another American came to China armed with a 
hundred thousand dollars (approximately half a million Chinese 
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dollars) and all the necessary equipment to open a large studio in the 
Far East. He chose the finest location in Nanking and built a mag- 
nificent house. Unlike the first American, who was a typical business 
man, this gentleman was not businesslike enough. He may have known 
how to direct a motion picture, but he failed in the management of his 
finances. His half million Chinese dollars were exhausted before any 
picture was produced. At the end of the second year he was broke and 
obliged to sell his new equipment for just enough to take his family 
back to America. 

The man who purchased this equipment was the general manager 
of a leading Chinese book company, The Commercial Press. He 
opened a motion-picture department and produced eleven films, most 
of them Mei Lan-fang operas. But Chinese opera in a silent movie is 
something like a sing-song girl who has lost her voice, so the people 
frowned at it. In the eighth year of the Chinese Republic (1918), the 
Universal Picture Company of America sent a group to China to film 
some Chinese scenery. They borrowed the motion-picture department 
of The Commercial Press to develop, cut and try out the films they had 
made, and having finished their job sold all their new equipment to the 
department at a low price, improving The Commercial Press Studio 
both materially and technically. It finally became an independent 
studio, the best equipped in the’country. In 1921, a great murder case 
excited the whole city of Shanghai. The event was dramatized and it 
became a stage hit, running for half a year at The New Theatre in 
Shanghai. P.Y. Sheh, a dramatist, thought that it might be a greater 
hit still if it could be made into a motion picture, so he had the play 
filmed in The Commercial Press Studio. In less than a week after its 
release, the producer found to his great joy that he had made a fortune 
far beyond his expectations. 

Soon several other studios were organized in Shanghai, the largest 
one being Ming Hsing which turned out newsreels and short humorous 
pictures. The most prominent of these was The King of Humor Takes a 
Trip in China. The star was a British adventurer who, curiously 
enough, became a clown in China and engaged himself in the cine- 
matic field. 

S. C. Chang and C. Y. Chou, two of the promoters of Ming Hsing 
Studio, thought that they could never get anywhere by producing only 
newsreels and short pictures without literary or educational value. 
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They planned to make a long, serious picture called 4” Orphan 
Saved His Grandpa, quite ignoring the fact that such an undertaking 
would take time and money. Long before they finished the picture, 
their own financial situation had become no better than that of the 
Orphan himself. But they struggled on, borrowing money from the 
actors and actresses, who worked in the picture on credit and made 
money elsewhere. C. Y. Chou, vice president of the studio, even 
borrowed his bride’s dowry to back up the sinking studio. After 
ceaseless labor and innumerable hardships, the Orphan finally opened 
in the Apollo Theatre in Shanghai. No sooner had The End appeared 
on the screen when a great motion-picture dealer from Malaya offered 
$100,000 to exhibit the film in Singapore. That offer alone covered 
almost half of the expenses of production. The Orphan not only saved 
his Grandpa, he saved the studio as well, and laid a firm foundation for 
the Chinese motion-picture industry. 

Since then, gold has been found in the cinema mine. Fifty-five 
studios arose in China during the succeeding ten years and many great 
pictures were produced. The largest studios were Ming Hsing, Lian 
Hwa (The United China), Ting I (All Men Belong to One Family). 

In July 1937, the Japanese cannon broke the peace in China. 
Shanghai, the Chinese Hollywood, was bombed incessantly by the 
Japanese during the first year of war. Practically all the large studios 
were completely destroyed. Most of the producers, directors and stars, 
led by the leading director and writer Sun Yu, escaped to free China. 
The Chinese government, having seen the importance of the motion- 
picture industry in wartime China, organized two new studios in 
Chungking, which have been carrying on their difficult work with 
inadequate equipment in caves and dugouts. T. Y. Lo, Deputy Chief 
of the government motion-picture industry, has planned a greater 
motion-picture industry in postwar China. Now the country can 
devote herself only to information films which, it is believed, have 
done a job no smaller than have planes and guns during the last eight 
years of bitter war against the Japanese invasion. The U.S.A. has also 
lend-leased some material and equipment to China for making mili- 
tary training films which help train Chinese soldiers for modern war- 
fare, and also undoubtedly help to maintain Chinese fighting morale. 
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Experiment in television design is still severely limited by the problems of 
production and lighting that must be solved before the fetters on the de- 
signer can be even moderately loosened. Such stylization as Robert Wade 
was able to introduce into the settings above is notable in the context of 
numberless backgrounds painstakingly devised to reproduce reality as 
closely as possible. The program was The Veteran Comes Back, adapted 
from the book by Willard Waller, and produced for Station WNBT (The 
NBC Television outlet) by Ernest Colling. The designer has rendered four 
scenes together above, somewhat as they appeared on the Rockefeller Center 
stage where the program originated: left, a soap-box orator’s scene; centre, a 
street scene; right, another street scene, this one for angle-shots from below 
(individuals from the crowd were picked out by the cameras singly and in 
groups as they stood on the platform); left rear, final scene, with the rising 
sun and the city skyline in middle distance (not shown in sketch). The 
Veteran Comes Back was one of a regular Sunday-night series which has 
included original television scripts as w ell as adaptations and revivals ranging 
from Robert Sherwood’s Abe Lincoln in Lilinois to a dramatization of Con- 
rad’s Victory, and a presentation of Moliére’s Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme 
with Ralph Dumke as M. Jourdain. Other performers who have appeared 
over WNBT include Uta Hagen, Jarmila Novotna, Mona Paulee, Bill 
Robinson, Judith Evelyn, Larry Brooks and Helena Bliss. 
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EUSEBIA COSME: ‘Paint Me Black Angels. . 

Mer THAN any other Latin poet of these days, Nicolas Guillén would be recognized 
LVI. as the first great revolutionist in Spanish West Indies verse since the innovations 
of Julian del Casal fifty years ago. Casal and his contemporaries revolutionized the pallid, 
decadent verses of their day, and their influence spilled over into Spain as well. When 
Guillén came along, he combined the classic Spanish traditions of part of his ancestry with 
the African rhythms of the rest. Afro-Cuban poetry such as Guillén’s is meant to be recited 
aloud — dramatized; and his poetry nowadays creates a sensation wherever it is read, 
especially in those places where it has been recreated by Eusebia Cosme, high priestess of 
poetry recitals, who has dedicated her career to interpreting the rhythmic, sultry verse 
of her countrymen. 

Born in Santiago, Cuba, about thirty years ago, Eusebia Cosme was orphaned at an 
early age and befriended by a distinguished family which later moved to Havana. Even as 
a girl she showed an aptitude for the stage, but it was not until the publication in 1930 
of Guillén’s folklore in verse, Motivos de Son, and his Séngoro Cosongo in 1931, that Eusebia 
found the medium of expression for which she had sought. For a long time her only auditors 
were family friends in Havana. Then she timidly appeared in a small part on a public 
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program. This time a famous Spanish actor and diseur heard her and, overnight, she be- 
came a ‘discovery’. Shortly thereafter, she appeared in full-length programs, alone, on the 
stages of the Teatro de la Comedia, Pro-Arte Musical, the Lyceum and the University of 
Havana. Since then she has triumphed in Puerto Rico, Santo Domingo, Venezuela and 
Mexico. In the United States she has appeared in New York, Chicago and Washington. 
Radio programs keep her busy, but sometimes she feels the urge to stand behind the foot- 
lights and actually hear and see an audience. Then she is at her best. 

A typical Cosme recital includes two or three changes of costume. The Cuban peasant’s 
dress is usually accented by a kerchief drawn over her head and held in place under the 
chin by a pair of eloquent hands. In this costume she gives Andrés Eloy Blanco’s ‘Pintame 
Angelitos Negros’, in which the pious Negro woman, faithful in her Catholicism and mourn- 
ing the recent death of her child, takes advantage of the redecoration of the church to re- 
quest that a few black angels be painted in among the whites: “Though the Virgin be white, 
let a few of the angels be black! This is also the dress for Guillén’s powerful ‘Balada del 
Giije’. It tells the story of another Negro mother, clinging to her African heritage, who 
fears that the water-demon will devour her child if he strays too close to the edge of the 
sinister stream. The ballad repeats her anguished cry: ‘Giiije, gue se vaya el gitije! Neque, 
que se vaya el neque!’ 

Another favorite costume is the rumbera — tight fitting organdy from shoulder to 
thigh — then flaring out with yards of ruffles and a long ruffled train. When Eusebia dons 
this it is for such rhythmic numbers as Portuondo’s ‘Rumba de la Negra Pancha’, Tallet’s 
‘Rumba’ or any of the humorous verses of Guillén. 


Nicolas Guillén was born in 1904 in Camagiiey, virtually with the Cuban Republic 
itself. His father served as Senator in the national congress and the boy graduated from the 
Camagiiey Institute in 1920, later entering the University of Havana’s School of Law. 
There he failed and soon turned to journalism and Havana’s bohemian life. The publica- 
tion of his Motivos de Son and Séngoro Cosongo was followed, in 1934, by West Indies, Ltd. 
The latter made its emphatic protest against the poverty-stricken fate of the wards of the 
great powers in the Antilles. It included ‘Sensemaya’, one of Eusebia Cosme’s most power- 
ful vehicles, which is printed overleaf. In 1937 Cantos para Soldados y Sones para Turistas, 
a collection of protest poems against war and the exploitation of the Cuban peasant by 
the one-crop sugar economy, reached its anxious readers. This volume was published while 
Nicolas Guillén was in Spain writing of the death struggle of the Loyalist forces against 
Franco. In Valencia, the Cuban published his long epic poem, Espafia, Poema en Cuatro 
Angustias y Una Esperanza. 


Friend of the Gypsy poet-martyr, Federico Garcia Lorca, whom he knew in Spain and 
in Cuba, Guillén is highly regarded wherever the language of Castille is spoken. Cuban 
critics of the stature of Juan Marinello have found in Guillén’s poetry the creative genius 
of Lope de Vega, José Marti and Garcia Lorca, and much of their sonority of verse. Since 
his return from Spain, Guillén has lived in Havana, where he continues to speak as the 
poetic voice of the underdog. 




















Sensemaya 
NICOLAS GUILLEN 


(Canto para matar una culebra) * 


Mayombe-bombe-mayombé! 
Mayombe-bombe-mayombé! 
Mayombe-bombe-mayombé! 


La culebra tiene los ojos de vidrio; 


la culebra viene, y se enreda en un palo; 


con sus ojos de vidrio, en un palo, 
con sus ojos de vidrio. 

La culebra camina sin patas; 

la culebra se esconde en la yerba; 
caminando se esconde en la yerba, 
caminando sin patas! 


Mayombe-bombe-mayombé! 
Mayombe-bombe-mayombé! 
Mayombe-bombe-mayombé! 


Tu le das con el hacha, y se muere: 
dale ya! 

No le des con el pie, que te muerde, 
no le des con el pie, que se va! 


Sensemaya, la culebra, sensemaya. 
Sensemaya4, con sus ojos, sensemaya. 
Sensemaya, con su lengua, sensemaya. 
Sensemaya, con su boca, sensemaya! 


La culebra muerta no puede comer; 
la culebra muerta no puede silbar: 
no puede caminar, 

no puede correr! 

La culebra muerta no puede mirar; 
la culebra muerta no puede beber: 
no puede respirar, 

no puede morder! 


Mayombe-bombe-mayombé! 
SENSEMAYA, LA CULEBRA 
Mayombe- bombe- -mayombé! 
SENSEMAYA, NO SE MUEVE; 
Mayombe- bombe- mayombé! 
SENSEMAYA, LA CULEBRA 
Mayombe- bombe- mayombé! 


SENSEMAYA, SE MURIO . 


(Chant for Killing a Snake) 


Mayombe-bombe-mayombé! 
Mayombe-bombe-mayombé! 
Mayombe-bombe-mayombé! 


The snake has eyes of greenish glass; 

It comes and twists itself around the stalk; 
With its green-glass eyes, around the stalk, 
With its green-glass eyes. 

The snake walks with no feet; 

It hides in the grass; 

Walking it hides in the grass, 

Walking with no feet! 


Mayombe-bombe-mayombé! 
Mayombe-bombe-mayombé! 
Mayombe-bombe-mayombé! 


Slash it with a blade and it dies; 

Hit it now! 

Don’t kick it with your foot, it’ll bite, 
Don’t kick it with your foot, let it go! 


Sensemaya, the snake, sensemaya. 
Sensemaya, with its eyes, sensemaya. 
Sensemaya, with its tongue, sensemaya. 
Sensemaya, with its mouth, sensemaya! 


Dead snake can’t eat a thing; 
Dead snake can’t hiss or blink; 
Can’t slide or slink, 

Can’t coil to spring! 

Dead snake can’t lap its drink; 
Dead snake can’t lie hiding; 
Can’t use instinct, 

Can’t kill by biting! 


Mayombe-bombe-mayombé! 
SENSEMAYA, THE SNAKE 
Mayombe- bombe- -mayombé! 
SENSEMAYA, IT’S STILL; 
Mayombe-bombe-mayombé! 
SENSEMAYA, THE SNAKE 
Mayombe- bombe- mayombé! 
SENSEMAYA, IT’S DEAD . 


Translated by BEN FREDERIC CARRUTHERS 


*From West Indies Ltd. by Nicol4s Guillén; Ucar, Garcia y Cia, Habana, 1934 
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xpRE GIDE’s translation of Hamlet into French, 
A being in itself a literary work of exceptional 
quality, is bound to be the source of stimulating de- 
bate: clashes of temperament, schools of thought, 
cultural backgrounds are unavoidably stirred by any 
valid attempt at transplanting the genius of a poet 
from native to foreign soil. In the end, however, the 
old question remains ever present in our minds as to 
what is and what is not translatable. 

A tragedy of Racine, should it be rendered into 
English by one of the most competent modern 
writers in that tongue, would enable thousands of 
English and American readers to establish honest 
communication with the seventeenth century French 
poet and dramatist — which is a most beneficent 
and praiseworthy accomplishment — but which 
would not necessarily mean that Racine’s specific 
powers to ‘enchant’ are communicable through the 
medium of the English prose. We must, then, be 
ready to approach André Gide’s work with the 
knowledge that, as readers of Shakespeare, we shall 
possibly be in a sense ‘disenchanted’ even though 
quite objectively we may not be disappointed. 
Every reader of Hamlet is entitled to his favorite 
interpretation of the play, and everyone has in a 
sense a Hamlet of his own in mind. It is therefore 
only fair to Gide to remember what he tells us in his 
foreword of his approach, as translator, to the 
drama. ‘Mais Shakespeare n’est pas un “‘penseur”’; 
c'est un poéte; et sa pensée ne nous importe guére 
sans les ailes qui l’emportent dans l’empyrée. C’est 
cet essor de la pensée qui nous importe ici, non la 
pensée méme et la ratiocination apteére.’ 

With Gide’s point of view we may agree or dis- 
agree but we should, I believe, judge of his transla- 
tion in the very light he wished to cast upon it, and 
there is something heroic in the attempted fusion of 
Gidian prose with Renaissance fire. 

Was the final result as ‘simple’ as Gide hoped we 
would find it? This I fear was asking too much; or 





Hamlet in French 


PAUL D’ESTOURNELLES 


would the result, perhaps, be achieved if we could 
wholly liberate ourselves, as readers, from too close 
memories of the English lines? The excellent Schif- 
frin edition, which should become a model for future 
bi-lingual editions of verse, does not allow us to play 
the game of losing ourselves in the French without 
casting a sly glance here and there at the English. 

The reservations one might make in regard to this 
translation have, in my opinion, much less to do with 
the rendering of some of our favorite lines than with 
a problem of a more fundamental nature, a problem 
touching the transposition of rhythm from English 
pentameter to French prose. Can French prose, 
handled by an author as sensitive to poetry as is 
Gide, carry over enough of the impalpable energy of 
the sixteenth century iambic to produce an en- 
chanted world of equivalence? 

It has not been my experience as a reader to be 
deeply conscious of the transmutation; my reaction 
was more one of respect than one of fascination. It 
might be said that, in Shakespeare, the inner rhythm 
and the outward stress blend almost constantly; re- 
sistant and pliant, elusive and stubborn, heroic and 
intimate, chaotic of a sudden, all within the strictest 
order. In Gide’s French rendering, the order remains 
strict, but often punishes the inner fantasy. There is 
a rigidity in the tone which at times produces excel- 
lent effects (especially in passages bringing in the 
King and the Queen) but too frequently over- 
tightens the ensemble. This is caused partly by 
Gide’s innate fondness for the ‘exacting’ and also, 
unfortunately, by the natural weight of prose in con- 
trast with the dynamic versatility of the iambic 
pentameter. 

The loss in stress which Gide was not able to avoid 
often entails a loss in dramatic tension: there seems 
to be a magic attached to the limping English meas- 
ure which contributes constantly — and more so 
because we are so seldom aware of its function — to 
the drama’s meditative existence. 
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Shakespeare’s Hamlet is written partly in verse 
form and partly in prose. Most of the prose sections 
translated by Gide give satisfaction to the ear, as 
this from Hamlet’s speech to the Players: 


‘Pourtant ne versez pas non plus dans la fadeur. 
Votre bons sens soit votre guide. Mettez accord 
entre geste et parole; et prenez particuliérement soin 
de ne jamais outrepasser le naturel. De pareilles 
exagérations nuisent aux intentions de la scéne, qui 
s’est de tout temps proposé d’offrir a la vie un 
miroir, ou la vertu puisse se reconnaitre, l’orgueil se 
mépriser, et chaque génération, l’époque entiére, 
apprécier sa figure et son caractére. L’outrance ou la 
défaillance peut bien provoquer le rire des gens 
incultes, mais ne saurait qu’affliger les gens de goiit; 
or l’opinion d’un seul de ceux-ci doit, en votre 
estime, l’emporter sur celle d’une pleine fournée 
d’ignorants.’ 


The passages in English verse called for a flexibil- 
ity with which Gide’s mind could not always feel 
spontaneously at ease, and we miss the shadings 
brought by the almost imperceptible change of 
climate which occurs when prose turns into verse 
and verse into prose. 

Gide, no doubt, was at all times conscious of the 
problem of rhythm and tone and the very emphasis 
his foreword puts upon the English text’s poetic 
momentum indicates his awareness of the danger 
created by an over-intellectual approach. It may be 
that the very honesty of his intention to stress 
Shakespeare the poet betrayed him at times into 
forcing the reader’s attention when Shakespeare 
merely seduces it. We feel in many a passage cap- 
tives of a planned realm of dramatic prose which 
may or may not be pleasant tyranny but which is 
certainly not a matter of indifference. 


This very problem raised by the use of poetic 
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prose vibrating within the limitations of a gy. 
Gidian pattern may prove harder to solve for 4, 
French actors delivering their speeches than Gi: 
himself realized when he wrote in his foreword; 


‘De plus, il ne s’agit pas ici de contenter up le 
teur, mais d’offrir un texte a l’acteur chargé d’intp 
preter un role.’ 


The answer will doubtless be made clear when th 
play goes into production. At the rehearsals, whi 
will be held in close contact with Gide, he will bein, 
position to loosen some of the over-tightness of hi 
writing, a difficulty which his interpreters might fj 
to overcome without the author’s assistance, 

In passages translated from verse, Gide is at hi 
best when he is most free, when he actually seems 
forget the English text. These lines from the famoy 
soliloquy are indicative: 


“Y a-t-il pour l’Ame plus de noblesse a endurer 
les coups et les revers d’une injurieuse fortune, 
ou a s’armer contre elle pour mettre frein 

a une marée de douleurs? Mourir: dormir; 

c’est tout. Calmer enfin, dit-on, dans le sommeil 
les affreux battements du coeur; quelle conclusion 
des maux héréditaires serait plus dévotement 
souhaitée? . . .’ 


This passage, and many others we would like 
quote, reward the integrity of Gide’s efforts. Con. 
sidered as a whole the work is a courageous and aly 
a most encouraging adventure in contemporay 
literature; it is surpassed, I believe, by Paul Claudel: 
magnificent translation of Aeschylus’ Oresteia; bu 
even so, it is extremely stimulating and acts as: 
healthy challenge to future translators of the nex 
French Hamlet. 


Hamlet, édition bilingue traduction nouvelle de André Git 
Edited by Jacques Schiffrin. Pantheon Books, New York. 
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HAMLET HAMPTON INSTITUTE 


There is no doubt that Shakespeare is a popular playwright whenever he is 
given a sufficiently lively interpretation. At the Hampton Institute Festival 
last summer Owen Dodson staged a production which captured the atten- 
tion of audiences whose previous knowledge of the Bard of Avon was scant. 
The young actors under Mr. Dodson’s direction threw themselves into the 
proceedings with so much spirit that the old days of the ‘understanders’ in 
the courtyard of the Globe Theatre seemed to live again. Cries from the 
audience of ‘Don’t drink that!’ warned Hamlet of the King’s evil designs; 
the duel with Laertes was followed with breathless excitement. The plz Ly 
scene, above, was introduced by a strolling minstrel such as might well have 
diverted the royal family at Elsinore while the Players prepare their en- 
trance. On the throne are the King (ple ryed by Owen Dodson) and the Queen 
Dorothy Ateca, who will be seen in Strange Fruit) with Ophelia (Marion 
Douglas) and Polonius (Austin Briggs- Hall) nearby. Gordon Heath was the 
Hamlet. The settings, simplified and stylized, with tall Gothic kings looking 
down from a tapestry-like screen, were designed by Charles Sebree. During 
the festival Mr. Dodson also staged Outward Bound. The week’s program 
was rounded out with an evening of dance by Pearl Primus and her group 
and another of film and music, featuring the Harry T. Burleigh Glee Club. 


Walter R. Brown, Fr. 
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HAMPTON INSTITUTE 





Gordon Heath who was the Hamlet of the Ham 
tival production is seen here in the classic pose of 
young Negro actor is now playing a leading role in Deep Are the Roots, the 
d’Usseau-Gow drama concerning the return of a Negro soldier to his 
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The 
Royal 
Academy 


SIR KENNETH BARNES 





THOUGH England has not, as yet, a 








National Theatre, it has already de- 
veloped one element of such an organsza- 
tion —a@ training school in which 
professional actors play an important 
role. Founded by an actor and staffed by 
members of the profession, the story of 
The Royal Academy of Dramatic Art, 
told here by its director, has direct bear- 
ing on the current discussion of national 
theatre plans and objectives. The Editors. 


n 1904, Sir Herbert Tree, the fa- 
I mous British actor and producer, 
started a school of acting in the Dome 
at the top of His Majesty’s Theatre, 
London. His idea was to give instruc- 
tion in speech, movement, dramatic 
expression and retentive habits to a 
few students, who would be useful in 
his company as understudies and in 
minor roles. He soon realized that 
such a school would be of value to 
the British theatrical profession as a 
whole, and, accordingly, formed a 
Council of nine celebrated actors and 
dramatists with Sir Squire Bancroft, 
distinguished actor-manager, as its 
president. 

The organization soon became the 
Academy of Dramatic Art with prem- 
ises in Gower Street. Within a few 
years there were a number of changes: 
the writer of this article was appointed 
Principal; more space was added, and, 
in 1913, the Academy was incorpo- 
rated by the Board of Trade as a non- 
profit organization formed solely to 
carry out work considered beneficial 
to the community. Before the out- 


break of World War I, a theatre with 
a large stage and an auditorium 
seating 400 was begun. 

Later, a Royal Charter of typically 
British form was granted by the King 
through the Privy Council. Such a 
charter is regarded as a token of con- 
fidence in the work and management 
of an institution. The Academy was 
the first British institution connected 
with the theatre to receive this honor. 
Subsequently the Shakespeare Memo- 
rial Theatre at Stratford-on-Avon was 
granted a similar charter. 

The contact between The Royal 
Academy of Dramatic Art and the 
London County Council is a close 
one. The L.C.C. awards three scholar- 
ships annually, which provide stu- 
dents with free training for two years 
and assistance towards maintenance. 
The L.C.C. also provides funds for 
about 100 performances annually of 
Shakespeare’s plays. These perform- 
ances are given by the advanced stu- 
dents, at the Academy or in one of the 
theatres connected with the Council’s 
Institutes, to about 400 children at a 
time between the ages of 8 and 14. 

In 1923, the University of London 
instituted a Diploma in Dramatic Art 
and recognized the Academy as a 
training centre. In 1931, the new 
premises built in place of the old were 
opened by the Duchess of York, now 
Queen Elizabeth. 

Until the outbreak of the present 
war, there were 250 regular full-time 
students. The number of girls exceeds 
the boys by at least 3 to 1, a circum- 
stance that requires special measures 
in the organization of the curriculum. 
Our scholarships during these years 
were added to by an annual grant of 
£1000 from the Leverhulme Scholar- 
ship Trust Fund, by two Coronation 
Scholarships, and by other endow- 
ments to provide prizes and assistance 
toward maintenance during training. 
More recently, Sir Alexander Korda 
has created a Trust of £5000 to enable 
men and women with dramatic talent, 
demobilized from the British Forces, 
to study at the R.A.D.A. 

The course for the Academy Di- 
ploma normally takes two years. It 
provides a practical training for the 
art of the theatre in all its branches, 
The physical personality of the stu- 





dent has to be shaped into a medium 
able to express thought and emotion 
from the stage to the audience. In 
addition, the student is taught the 
history of drama from the Greeks to 
the moderns. Translations from great 
foreign authors like Chekhov, Tol- 
stoi, Ibsen, besides eminent play- 
wrights in English, such as O'Neill, 
are studied and performed as are con- 
temporary plays from foreign sources. 

The control of the physical medium 
of personality can only be accom- 
plished through the will and imagina- 
tion of the individual. The student 
must be made aware of the power of 
creative imagination, when rightly 
exercised, on the self and on others. 
Acting in character implies the free- 
dom of expression which we associate 
with creative imagination. To be able 
to produce artistic effect the body 
must be trained to respond to the 
mind. Basic movement, ballet steps, 
fencing and special mimetic exercises 
serve this purpose. The voice and 
speech require continual treatment, 
some of which at first must be reme- 
dial, as some students capable of 
natural dramatic expression suffer 
from defects in voice production and 
speech that would unfit them for the 
professional stage. 

There are, at present, thirteen 
teachers of acting, twelve of whom are 
still practising members of the profes- 
sional stage. There are ten specialists 
who deal with voice and speech, and 
four with mime and gesture. Regular 
lectures are given to the whole Acad- 
emy by well-known actors and pro- 
ducers. A specialty is made in the 
training of student directors and com- 
petitions are held and prizes awarded 
to the most promising. Special per- 
formances have been given for British 
troops and munition workers by our 
students. 

The Academy was founded by ac- 
tors for the profession of the stage, 
and it has produced a really fine crop 
of British actors and actresses who 
are leading figures in the British 
theatre of the present day. Many 
students have also come from the 
United States, the British Dominions 
and foreign countries to take their 
training at The Royal Academy of 
Dramatic Art. 
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STAR’S STORY 
A Star Danced, by Gertrude Law- 
rence. Doubleday, Doran: $2.50. 
Piper LAWRENCE’S autobiog- 
raphy found its way quickly 
among best-sellers and it is no surprise 
to find it there. In contrast to most 
books of the kind, it seems to be writ- 
ten by Miss Lawrence herself. And in 
spite of the fact that actors are not 
supposed to be artists in words, Miss 
Lawrence’s writing is at least as good 
as that of most theatre biography and 
far more forthright. Beyond that it 
makes no pretensions. It is the story 
of a life in the theatre—a_ highly 
successful life. 

The whole tale of the years of thea- 
tre experience from young girlhood to 
full maturity is recorded in 4 Star 
Danced. And with that there is much 
about Miss Lawrence’s private life 
and the personal and social experi- 
ences which helped to form her mind 
and character and way of life. It is all 
entertaining, and taken together it 
forms a romantic, if entirely tradi- 
tional, portrait of a successful actress’ 
emergence through trial and labor and 
persistence and plenty of talent. 

The book affords little information 
about the technique of acting or 
about the relation between actor and 
audience, or actors and their influ- 
ence on the kind of theatre they 
play in. But probably Miss Lawrence 
would be the first to disclaim an abil- 
ity to discourse on these aspects of 
theatre. Although she is an accom- 
plished technician, her technique is 
probably out of trial and error, out of 
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experience rather than training. She 
has a natural projection and makes 
her contact with an audience without 
effort. She is generous to actors who 
play with her and probably her ‘com- 
munion’ with other players in a scene 
is instinctive rather than conscious. 
That is why she has been equally suc- 
cessful in vaudeville, in musical com- 
edy and in comedy, playing in such 
varied offerings as Charlot’s Revues, 
with Noel Coward in Private Lives and 
Tonight at 8:30, in Susan and God and 
Lady in the Dark. 


TELEVISION HANDBOOK 
Television Programming and Pro- 
duction, by Richard Hubbell. Mur- 
ray Hill Books: §3. 
H™ is the first book to compile 
the facts and some of the fancies 
of production experience in the field 
of television. Although television en- 
gineering has been moving ahead for 
so long a time that Mr. Hubbell could 
call his first book gooo Years of Tele- 
vision, programming was not under 
serious consideration or in active ex- 
periment until the late 1930’s; so it is 
not surprising to find so young a man 
as Mr. Hubbell a seasoned veteran in 
the field. What he has to say, as the 
product of several years of experience 
intelligently interpreted, should be in- 
valuable to anyone entering the field. 
And many people look greedily to- 
ward this latest of the arts of trans- 
mission. Sadly enough, the people who 
will pay television’s bills, and thus 
make its commercial development 
possible, are those who have least in- 
terest in developing it for its own sake. 
The advertisers see it chiefly as a logi- 
cal extension to radio, where they will 
be able to harness pictures to demon- 
strate the prowess of their products 
instead of having to rely on the mellif- 
luous tones of the announcer’s voice. 
This encourages a state of mind that 
would carry radio techniques over into 
the visual field, or favor the sure 
dependability of a televised motion 
picture in preference to the hazards 
involved in the instantaneous trans- 
mission of a performance or an event. 
Mr. Hubbell, however practical his 
point of view, is clearly aware of this 
danger, and equally aware that if 
television is ever to develop a sturdy 


vitality it must exploit not those cha. 
acteristics that make it similar ¢, 
radio, theatre and film, but thoy 
which are peculiarly its own. A lary 
part of his book is concerned with 
isolating these characteristics anj 
describing techniques for exploiting 
them. 

One of the most valuable chapter 
in the book is the last, which record; 
in somewhat condensed form a discys. 
sion of BBC Television programs by 
some of the men and women wh 
created them. The discussion took 
place in 1944, and sums up a valuabk 
body of experience by those people 
who had done the most — before the 
war stopped British telecasts in 193) 
—to promote the art of television 
programming. One point, in particu. 
lar, that has not been made enough of 
elsewhere emerges from this discus. 
sion. That is the dramatic power that 
accrues to the director and the actor 
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OUT! 


Not since the early days of the 
movies or Radio itself has 
there been such a glowing 
opportunity for those having 
the necessary “Know How” 
as Television now presents. 
The crux of Television’s de- 
velopment problem at this 
stage is the PROGRAM — 
and in TELEVISION PRO- 
GRAMMING AND PRO- 
DUCTION, Richard Hubbell 
not only brings you up-to- 
date on every phase of the 
work, but outlines potential 
near-future developments as well. 

Technical limitations and possibilities are 
detailed from the all-essential program stand- 
point. Writing — acting — directing — adver- 
tising — production — designing — and Tele- 
vision’s relation to theatre and the movies are 
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but a few of the subjects covered. 50 selected | 
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| It begins as the story of a poverty- 
‘stricken Jewish family in Galicia 
and of how they lived with their 
poverty-stricken Christian neighbors, 
both under the lash of the Polish 
land-owners; how the friendly fathers 
argued endlessly through the years 
and the children loved and fought; 
‘and how, one by one, the younger 
villagers left home for a larger village, 
for a town, for a city, until at last, 
like Alexander Granach, they brought 
|their peasant quality and poetry and 
‘strength to Vienna or to Berlin. If 
l you want to know and to understand 
‘what are the problems of living that 
|are at the bottom of the ‘Polish ques- 
|tion’, you can find it more clearly in 
There Goes an Actor than in political 
| tomes. 
| Then, suddenly, this Galician peas- 
ant finds the theatre and, being an 
|actor born, he arrives, with honor, 
first at the Reinhardt school and then 
io the Reinhardt theatre. And there, 
across the middle pages of the book, 
is more about what goes into the 
making of an actor, under expert di- 
rection, than in volumes on acting. 
And then World War I comes and 
Granach, now an actor—a com- 
panion of Wegener and Moissi — 
finds himself a soldier in the Austrian 
Army, fighting enemies who had been 
his friends, fighting under a Czech 
officer who was the enemy of all Jews. 
And he sees the situation as material 
for a dramatist and himself as acting a 
role that requires every facet of his 
talent. Then as the book ends, he has 
the opportunity to play Shylock, the 
part that he has dreamed of all his 
life, and he dreams: ‘It was not yet as 
|I wanted it to be. But with the years 
|it will grow better.’ 
| Perhaps not everything that Alex- 
}ander Granach tells of in this book 
|happened exactly as he said it did. 
Many of the stories have more the air 
lof fantasy than of fact. But none of 
this interferes with the essential in- 
tegrity that shines through the work: 





|experiences are true and important. 


ment in There Goes an Actor and that 
is the translation. Report says that 
Willard Trask is just ‘a translator 
from several languages’. But if Mr. 
Trask is not yet aware of the fact that 
‘he has literary quality of his own, a 
good prose rhythm and the sensitivity 
lof a poet, it is about time that some- 
|body told him. For nobody but an 
lartist could have translated There 
Goes an Actor and kept its poetic, 





realistic flavor in beautiful, simal 
English as Mr. Trask has done. 
mixed with deep regret for 

Granach’s passing, there is the pl 
ure of knowing that his book can 
up for him worthily the roles that he 
laid down. 
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The Tragic Muse of Fohn Ford by 
C. F. Sensabaugh. Stanford: § 
Or oF the last of the Elizabeth 
playwrights, John Ford, jg , 
shadowy figure. Only two of his playy 
are remembered — The Broken Hem 
and ’Tis Pity She’s a Whore—by 
they are sufficiently arresting to hay 
captured the imagination of may 
theatre lovers and scholars. Ford, like 
Webster, reveled in sensationalism: 
the lurid and the perverse were hig 
meat and drink. He has often bee 
labeled as ‘decadent’ but those wh 
have devoted years to the analysis of 
his work see him as the first of the 
moderns. Dr. Sensabaugh’s volum 
sustains this argument. He presentsg 
detailed analysis of Ford’s philosophy, 
especially as it was affected by Bur. 
ton’s Anatomy of Melancholy. He sees 
in Ford’s plays the first expression of 
the new ideas of scientific determinism Im 
and unbridled individualism which 
were springing up in the first half of 
the sixteenth century. ‘Like Milton 
in his pamphlets’, Dr. Sensabaugh 
says, ‘like Rousseau in his novels and 
Byron in his great poems, Ford cap 
ried to a logical extreme the claim of 
individual rights against the accepted 
conventions and thus, in one sense, 
stands cheek by jowl with those very 
men who have been considered the 
prophets of modern thought.’ 
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